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OR, THE GIPSEY GIRL OF THE PYRENEES. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Art the foot of the Nemorosa, a spur of the Montes 
Morena that stretch across the southern part of Spain, 
lived Don Sebastian Ararzo de Arica. He was a 
gentleman of opulence and erudition; and divided his 
time between literary pursuits and social pleasure, 
agreeably blending the utile with the dulce. Although 
his style possessed neither the playfulness of Villejas, 
nor the chasteness of Grenada, he was favourably 
known as the author of two or three romances, and 
some ballads; and shone among the second-rate writers 
of his native town as “the moon among the lesser 

His mansion, from its sylvan seclusion and the in- 
spiring scenery around, was peculiarly adapted to 
study ;—above it, the cloud-robed mountain—before 
it, a shelving vale, with the grassy waves of the Alto 
journeying to pay its silver tribute to the great Guadel- 
quivir; while the city of Alcara, with its white walls 
and golden spires, appeared. upon the deep blue of the 
horizon, gleaming in the sun-light like a palace of 
enchantment. It was truly a spot whence, 


Elevando a las cumbres eminentes, 
Tu desde alli con delicioso arrobo 
Un compendio veras de los portentos, 
Que subministra el espacioso globo 
Al influxo de acordes elementos. 


Its beautiful location, and its vicinity to Alcara, 
rendered it the favorite resort of the literati and 
fashionables of that place. But it was not only in the 
intelligence of its literary coteries, and the brilliance 
of its fashionable soirées, that it took precedence of 
the other estates in the neighborhood—but also in 
alms-deeds ; for it was the continual resort of the 
poor as well as the rich. The benevolence of Donna 
Julia was ever exerted in favor of the unfortunate— 
her purse ever open to the hand of penury. Her 
husband was proud and hanghty in his manners, and 
often opposed to the charities of his wife ; though less 
on account of the tax they were to him, than the 
trouble which the frequent and often vexatious impor- 
tunities of solicitors occasioned. 

The gloomy shades of an evening in March had 
begun to thicken into night ;—dark clouds came down 
from the mountain, like spirits of the storm ;—the 
sturdy oak bowed—the solid battlement shook beneath 
the wintry blast;—down came the tempest: hail, 
snow, and rain in torrents, with the roar of warring 
elements; while, at intervals, a stream of lightning 
shot across the heavens, followed by the loud detona- 
tion of the thunder. Don Sebastian had committed 
his portfeuille to the escritoire, and was indulging 
himself in the refined converse of his wife, and the 
playful caresses of his daughter. As the rain and 
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hail pattered against the windows, and the wind 
howled with unabated violence, a light and tremulous 
rap was heard at the door. 

“In the name of Heaven!” exclaimed Donna Julia, 
“ who calls in a storm like this ?” 

“Some of your friends, unquestionably,” said Don 
Sebastian ; “1 am sure it is not oneof mine. You see 
how much more courtlike interest is than friendship. 
It pays its respects in all séasons.” 

“Or rather,” returned Donna Julia, “ you see how 
much more urgent necessity is than pleasure; your 
friends, in consulting their pleasure, consult also their 
time. Poverty and distress are compelled, without 
regard to time or circumstance.” 

While this conversation passed, the servant had 
opened the hall door, and a child entered, habited in 
an old black cloak, with a ragged hood drawn over 
her head, through the tatters of which peered her jet 
black hair. She was covered with sleet and snow; 
and her teeth were clattering together with the cold. 
Hearing the voice of a child, Don Sebastian advanced 
and beckoned the little sufferer into the hall. She 
was benumbed with cold, and could articulate with 
difficulty, 

“ For the love of God! shelter for mother and my- 
self!” 

“ And who is your mother, little woman ?” said Don 
Sebastian, his heart touched with pity. 

“The Gipsey Leontine,” she returned. 

“Your mother a gipsey !—ont with you. 
for gipseys! Out! begone!” 

In fact, such is the general turpitude of these wan- 
derers of earth, that they are with propriety excluded 
from every house. 

“ Mercy—pity, for the love of Jesus!” said the girl, 
as she knelt before him. “Shelier my mother from 
the storm, if not me—she is dying. Pity my dear 
mother '—save her from death !” and she subbed aloud. 

Donna Julia joined her entreaties to those of the 
child ;.and Adelaida, taking hold of her father's hand, 
begged that she might give the little girl part of her 
bed. Don Sebastian revoked his command, and the 
young gipsey was conducted into the parlor. When 
the heavy cloak had been removed, and the light fell 
upon her face. never did a child present a more re- 
markable appearance. Her features were perfectly 
regular, and singularly beautiful. Her brown cheek 
was rich as a cleft pomegranate, and finely contrasted 
with the long, dark tresses that hung around it in 
natural curls, gemmed with frozen rain drope, flashing 
like diamonds. Her eyes were black, and their light 
fell upon the beholder with a wild beauty of expres- 
sion that made the bosom thrill. In her air—her gait 
—she looked a mountain dryad in all the untutured 
grace of sylvan majesty. 
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Donna Julia was deeply interested in the little 
stranger; Don Sebastian was electrified. While ehe 
beheld with the eye of pity and charity, the swollen 
ancles and lacerated, blcody feet of the houseless 
wanderer, and administered cordials to recover her 
from the effects of the cold, thanking the Virgin for 
the happiness of having thrown in her way so fit a 
subject for charity,—he, with the eye and enthusiasm 
of a poet, steadily regarded the being before him: her 
eye, her shape, and the soul breathing from her coun- 
tenance ; and contemplated a splendid embellishment 
for a romance, or the burthen of a ballad; and ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Virgin for presenting him 
with a character original beyond the power of imagi- 
nation to conceive. As Donna Julia was employed in 
applying fomentations to the bruised feet of the unfor- 
tunate child, little Adelaida approached her timidly, 
and poured into her lap all her macaroni, which the 
gipsey commenced devouring with an appetite that 
proved her to have been long fasting. 

The entrance of old Ferdinando, the faithful almoner 
of Donna Julia's bounty, interrupted the kind offices of 
Donna Julia, and the poetizing reverie of her husband, 
as the gipsey insisted on accompanying the servant to 
the spot where she had left her mother. In vain did 
they urge the darkness and horror of the night, and 
the certainty of Ferdinando’s being able to find her. 
“She was recovered now from the cold, and must go 
to her mother, and assist in bringing her.” Assisted 
by a torch-light, Ferdinando and the child continued 
their way towards the spot; and, after a long search, 
found the tree beneath which her mother was lying. 

Nothing could be more touching than the sight 
which presented itself: an aged woman, clothed in 
rags, sick, and, to all appearance, dying—exposed to 
the wild horrors of a tempestuous night. As the light 
fell upon her features, sallow even to greenness, they 
hed more the appea of a putrefying corpse, than 
@ thing of life. She slept soundly, notwithstanding 
the roar of the storm, and the heavy erash of boughs 
above her head; it was, however, less sleep than 
terpid insensibility—the effect of numbness and the 
cald. The child knelt by her side, and kissing her 
icy cheek with the utmost affection, called, “ Mother! 
Mother!” The heavy breathing of the sleeper was 
wnaltered. She called again, louder, “ Mother! 
awake!” Her slumber continued. She shook her— 
but the limbs seemed passive, and exhibited no re- 
turning animatien. A loud shriek from the distracted 
girl, like a stiletto piereed the brain of Ferdinando. 
it roused the sleeping woman; she opened her eyes, 
fixed them upon her daughter, and faintly uttered, 
“Oh! Isadore, is it you? Why did you wake me, I 
was in such a sweet sleep?” and she appeared relapsing 
into slumber. Isadore again called her, and she raised 
herself up, but sank back again on the ground through 
weakness. Isadore then administered a cordial to her, 
end raising her up, enabled her, with the assistance 
of Ferdimando’s arm, to reach the mansion. 

Leontine was put into a warm bed, and had all the 
attention which benignity could suggest, and opulence 
procure ; but, notwithstanding every effort was made 
to restore her to health, she appeared to be sinking 
under the ravages of a rapid decline, which the physi- 
cian assured them would carry her off in a short time. 
Although not more than forty, her pale cheek seemed 
plonghed with the furrows of eighty years. Want 
—fatigue—exposure—had all marred her features ; 
and upon her corrugated and scowling brow, sorrow 

and guilt had set their seal. As she lay upon her 
pallet, acute pain sometimes shot through her chest ; 
then her mouth was drawn convulsively—her face 
horribly distorted, and the eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets, in the wild glare of a demon. The pre- 
sence of her benefactress, however, never failed to 
soften into a smile her furbidding features, which soon 


relapsed in the same of aspect, o’er which 
gloomy thoughts seemed hovering like clouds of dark- 
ness. Her language, which was the purest Castilian, 
and the easiness of her manners, gave evidence that 
she had been familiar with the scenes of polished life ; 
and the perpetual gloom of her countenance, and the 
wildness of her expressions in moments of delirium, 
encouraged the idea that she had been familiar with 
scenes of horror—perhaps of blood. 

Her uneasiness—her sighs—her ejaculations of 
“Mercy! Mercy! Jesus !”—discovered a deepness of 
remorse which nothing short of crimes of the darkest 
stain could excite. Often had Donna Julia hinted the 
subject of confession to her; but she always took oc- 
casion to avoid it, which the more confirmed her in 
the opinion that Leontine’s life had been one of guilt. 

One morning, she entered and found her invalid 
much worse. It was with difficulty she extended her 
hand to her benefactress ; her voice rose scarcely above 
a whisper, and its low sepulchral tones were inarticu- 
late and scarcely audible; her cheek was pale—livid ; 
the lower jaw hung down from its fellow, giving to 
the mouth a corpse-like appearance; and the eye, o’er 
whose disk the clouds of death were floating, was 
shorne of its radiance—a dim planet, whose sun was 
expiring. 

“ Leontine!” said Donna Julia, “ Leontine! It is 
proper to inform you, you are ill—very ill. Have you 
no wish to seek the comforts which the church holds 
out, and prepare for death ?” 

The dying woman made no reply, but uttered a 
groan so hopeless—so full of despair, that a chill ran 
through every one present. 

“ Leontine, does any thing lie heavy at your heart ? 
Make known your sorrows and your sins ;—God has 
left in the church his sacraments for the guilty. Con- 
fess to the minister of his mercy, and be fitted for 
Heaven, for you are dying.” 

“Great God! dying!” exclaimed she, echoing the 
words. “Dying!” she repeated with a louder voice ; 
“ dying '—covered with guilt, perfidy and blood” A 
host of ideas appeared to crowd upon her mind, from 
which the soul shrunk back aghast, and beneath the 
weight of which her overpowered reason reeled, and 
she fell into @ fit. A wild horror spread itself over 
her features ; her eyes became lambent with flame ; 
her cheeks flushed with an unnatural redness, like the 
glowing of heated steel; her pale, livid lips were 
covered with foam ; and she gnashed her teeth with 
a violence sufficient to grind them to atoms. 

Before, she was scarcely able to move a limb, or 
speak above a whisper; but now, every energy stimu- 
lated by delirium, she started and sat upright in bed, 
and striking her hands violently before her eyes, as if 
to keep something away, shrieked in a voice alike 
appalling for its shrillness and horror—*There he 
comes! Look! "Tis he! Murder! Murder! His face 
isflame! Keep him off!” 

Isadore folded her hands, and falling on her knees 
by the bed of her mother, alternately wept and prayed. 
Father Zaranga, whom Donna Julia had sent for, 
sprinkled the room with holy water, and knelt down ; 
and the low, sweet tone of his aspirations arose amid 
the mad ravings of the gipsey, like the still, small 
voice of Deity amidst the dissolution of elements. As 
he continued praying, her voice gradually became 
weaker, and she sank back upon her bed, and closing 
her eyes, appeared to be relapsing into slnmber. 

As she lay dozing, the shutter was opened to admit 
a little air into the room, and the evening sun streamed 
through the window. “How beautiful! how glorious!” 
she exclaimed, opening her eyes. “What a glorious 
sight! Take me—oh, take me,” she continued, in @ 
supplicating tone, “ and lay me under the trees ;” and 
she pointed to the arbolede, which she saw through the 





windows that extended down to the floor of the spart- 








went. “Take me—oh, take me to the tees, that I’ | 
may vest! Rest me under the trees.” 

The evening was mild and dry, and it was deter- 
mined to carry her thither, thinking that the gratification 
of her wish might restore tranquillity, and enable her 
tw unburden her oppressed comscience by confession 
to God. She was accordingly removed, and placed 
under a large orange tree, the boaghs of which, 
stretching down nearly to the ground, formed a canopy 
over her. She gazed upon the trees—the leaves 


through which the chequered light came down, dis- 
closed—obscured, alternately, as the boughs met and 


parted—upon the clouds that curtained the pavilion 
of the king of day, and a smile of satisfaction played 
upon her features. She was amid her accustomed 
baunts,— 

~ Her covering the boughs, her couch the velvet grass,” 


and the gloomy ideas that had haunted her imagina- 
ton were forgotten. 

Seeing her so tranquil and composed, the goed priest 
took her hand, and pressed the subject of her spiritual 
concerns with the most affectionate earnestness. It 
startled the dying woman into reflection ; and despair 
got hold upon her heart—her features—her troubled 
eye >—she looked upon the ecclesiastic with a stare, 
and wildly cried : 

“ Talk not of confession! She on whose bosom the 
burning seal of God’s anathema is set, need not confess 
to man. My heart bears inscribed its sentence in 
characters of flame! I have been a wanderer apon 
earth; 1 have eaten the bread of sorrow; endured 
hunger and fatigue; burnt with the heat—congealed 
with the frost. I huve suffered—Il can sufler—if suf- 
fering could purchase pawen ;—Pray, I cannot!” 
Afier a momentary pause, she continued, im a voice 
that grew louder at every word she uttered: “I have 
fekt the mountain quake with thander—seen the oak 
shivered by the tornado’s blast; while black clouds, 
with ligitning streaming from them, sailed across the 
turbid sky, like spirits of darkness on wings of fire ; 
and im thet hour of awe, when heaven seemed coming 
down in vengemcee, | have tried to raise these hands 
im prayer, stamed with the blood of innocence. | 
ceald not—dare not—lest a just avenging God unchaim 
the lightning, and let its fires descend attracted by the 
kindred dame burning within my breast—the glowings 
of the damned! Murder, like mine, so foul—so black, 
exceeds the hope of pardon. Were all the dews of 
heaven united in a stream of mercy, they could not 
cleanse these bloody hands!”———She started with a 
shriek of horror, and exclaimed: “ Look! There he 
stands !~-bloody! bloody !—with the same dagger to 
strike me! Blood for blood !—Murder! Tear him 
away! Marder! Murder!—he has stabbed me!” 
and with a piercing cry, she sprang forward from the 
pallet, and fell on the ground, the blood spouting in a 
great stream from her mouth ;—she had broken a blood 
vessel. She attempted to speak but the blood choked 
her utterance. She looked upon Isadore, who stood 
over her weeping, holding her hand, and faintly gasped 
out, “ Is—Isa—Isad—lIsadore! you——are—not—my” 
——and pointing to a little box, “The cask”—the 
word, unfinished, died upon her tongue ; a quivering 
shook her frame; her mouth twitched convulsively ; 
and the last rays of the setting sun gleamed through 
the orange boughs upon the dead features of the gipsey : 
pale, passionless, covered with blood. 

Isadore stood over her: not a tear was in her eye, 
not a sigh escaped her; she stood motionless as a 
statue, insensible as the dead before her; crushed with 
® sorrow that forbade tears or exclamation. A sigh at 
length escaped her, as if the soul, in agony, had been 
rent from its corporeal companion; a long, lund, 
piercing shriek, and she fell upon her mother'gcorse. 





thoughts were abstracted from the dead and employed 
in interest for the living, whose affection and sensibili- 
ties had received such a powerful shock by the solenm 
and awful bereavement of the evening. 

Isadore was alone in the world—without relations, 
but not without friends. Her gentleness—the enaffect- 
ed dignity of her manners—the strength of intellect 
which she discovered ; but above all her affection for 
Leontine and the kindness with which she sought to 
alleviate her sufferings—deeply interested Donna Ju- 
lia in her favor; and also the less charitable Sebastian. 
But there was another circumstance which enhanced 
this interest. The dying gipsey’s last words seemed to 
encourage the idea that Isadore was not her daughter. 
This supposition acted powerfully on the sensibilities 
of Donna Julia, from the pity she felt for the mother 
from whom, when an infant—perhaps an only ehild, 
she had been stolen away—and powerfully upon the 
imagination of Don Sebastian from his love for romance 
especially, considering the mysterious death of Leon- 
tine. They resolved, therefore, to give her a home 
and the opportunities of an education from the tutors 
that attended Adelaida, their daughter. 

Isadore was about thirteen ? angen of age when she 
commenced taking lessons. pursued study with 
all the avidity of ambition aie strong iaaullect, sherp- 
ened by novelty, and her-advancement was a gratify- 
ing to her benefactors as it was astonishing to her in- 
structers. Her favorite branches were music end 
painting, in which she discovered great aptitude. The 
sketches of her pencil were bold and vigerous, and 
displayed rather the imagination of a proficient, than 
the imitative copying of a novice. True they wanted 
the grace—the exquisite coloring—the fine touches of 
pictorial elegance, which are to be acquired by prac- 
tice alone, but in originality of design, and sublimity of 
conception, evinced the teachings of the great painter 
Nature; for she had wandered amid her mighty works 
—the lofty mountain—the abrupt preeipice—the foam- 
ing torrent—the shelving vale, until her seul had 
warmed with enthusiasm, and bore transcribed’ the 
majestic features she had contemplated. 

It had not been the intention of Donna Julia: to 
make Isadore a companion for her daughter Adelaida, 
bat a protector during her childhood, as she was her 
senior by three years. The amiable disposition of 
Isadore, the meekness with which she bere the favors 
she had received, her gratitude, and her affectionate 
conduct towards Adelaida, inclined her strongly to in- 
troduce her as an equal imto the little seirées which 
Adelaida gave to her juvenile friends. This thearisto- 
cratic Sebastian opposed, unwilling to make one equal 
with his daughter, whose origin if not infamous was 
obscure. However, pride, in a short time, which had 
actuated Don Sebastian in resisting the wishes of his 
lady, soon induced him to comply with them. 

There was an exhibition of original paintings in Al- 
cara, and Isadore was persuaded to send a landscape 
which she had lately finished. The painting was re- 
garded with admiration by all who saw it, and obtain- 
ed one of the premiums offered upon the oceasion— 
The applause bestowed upon the genius of his fair 
protegée flaitered the pride of Don Sebastian—and the 
love of ostentation disposed him to recognize the talent- 
ed Isadore as anadopted child; and while Donna Jalia 
introduced her into the petite monde as the friend and 
companion of her danghter Adelaida, Don Sebastian 
introduced her into the grande monde in a volumen of 
some two or three hundred pages as one of the princi- 
pal characters of a romance. This notoriety created 
many enemies to Isadore among the — ladies on 
account of the rivalry of ae they affected 
to took down upon her because she was of obscure 
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origin, when their conduct at the same time was the 
impulse of envious bitterness against excellence of 
character superior to their own. This, together with 
reflection upon the horrors of her mother’s death and ihe 
state of dependence in which she was placed, gave to 
her mind a serious and often melancholy cast, and had 
it not been that Donna Julia and her daughter were 
uniformly kind and affectionate, she would have felt 
very unhappy. 

A birth-day company had been given to Adelaida at 
which all the little dons and donnas of her acquaint- 
ance were present. Adelaida had - anticipated as is 
usual on such occasions, much pleasure, especially as 
she expected her brother home from Salamanca to at- 
tend the jubilee, and do with herself the honors of the 
table, although some six or seven years older. Aue- 
laida, although disappointed of the attendance of her 
brother, would have been happy—perfectly su—had it 
not been for the little respect paid to her friend and 
companion, Isadore. Though many of the young la- 
dies treated her with that kindness and_ familiarity 
which was alike due to her for her own merit and for 
respect to Adelaida; others regarded her with that 
supercili and h , which, although not en- 
tirely rude, was caleulated to wound her feelings more 
than rudeness. Isadore repressed her emotions, and 
the burning indignation which their behaviour was 
well calculated two excite,and endeavoured to appear 
cheerful, though the day to her was one of agony. 

The amusements of the day were—a short dramatic 
composition, written for the occasion by Don Sebastian, 
and performed by youths among the invited guests—a 
water excursion on the Alto—and dancing at night 
in the garden. During the first, Isadore spent her 
time delightfully as in the attention which she paid to 
the play, she forgot the little unpleasant incidents of 
the morning. One remark, however, made sneeringly 
by a pert little minx opposite to her, caught her ear— 
“I wonder why Don Sebastian did not introduce the 
gipsey into his play also.” Isadore turned her eye 
upon her and regarded her with a serene yet steady 
countenance, and she shrunk from the gaze of digni- 
fied and insulted excellence as the newt flees the sun- 
shine. 

The entertainment was an allegorical drama, entitled 
“ Youthful Piety,” something after the manner of the 
“@ayaros of the Greek dramatist Zares; and when in 
the last act, Isadore, Adelaida, and five others of the 
. ladies a) red upon the stage, personifying the 
a alike thaenananl crowned “ Youthful Piety,” 
the wonder of the young donna was lessened, but it 
was very evident from her fallen countenance and 
grim eye that her envy was increased. 

The water fete was pleasant—but nothing when 
compared with the festivities that took place after night. 
The garden had been splendidly fitted up for the occa- 
sion, and exhib:ted ascene of oriental magnificence— 
parterres, kiosks, and fountains sparkling amid a wilder- 
ness of sweets. Where the natural foliage of the 
bowers was not sufficiently luxuriant, wreaths and 
crowns were handsomely disposed, the whole illumi- 
nated by a myriad of lamps of the different colours of 
the rainbow—forming stars—circles—crescents—ani- 
mals, and even moral sentences. 

The evening was mild and glorious—the sky stud- 
ded with stars—the round moon in her full splendour 
—with her mellow light pouring down through the 
trees, as if Jupiter again descended in a shower of 
silver. The sound of music—flute—guitar, and cas- 
tanet, mingling with the soft gush of the fountain and 

the merry laugh of the fuli heart, rose upon the air 
redolent with perfumes from mellow fruit, shrubs and 
flowers, and died away in faint uttered echoes along 
the valley of the Alto. Beanty—perfume—music— 
all blended their enchantments ; and every sense was 
gratifiel—every sensibility exbilarated—All was ani- 








mation. Some were promenading the embowered 
walks—some engaged in innocent plays—some on a 
level shorn terrace, were gliding down the gallopade 
or threading the maze of the intricate minuete, their 
light and airy figures appearing and disappearing 
through the trees like white-robed fairies: while others 
sat on a kiosk, and thus witnessing the varied happi- 
ness of all, participated in the same, 

Isadore was a stranger to the joys of the evening. 
Although she was kindly received by many of the 
young ladies, and had received polite attention from 
several of the young dons, and been called out in the 
dance, she was not happy. The cruel thrust made at 
her feelings in the remarks of some of the company 
—the consciousness of her lowly origin—and her de- 
pendent condition, which thus subjected her to inso- 
lence, threw a shade over her feelings, and her thoughts 
were with her mother, calling up the remembrance of 
her affection—her suffering life—her awful death— 
It seemed impious to join the loud laugh or mingle in 
the dance beneath the same trees under which she had 
expired. She sat in a musing melancholy, almost un- 
conscious of what was passing, when her attention 
was suddenly arrested by a shriek of terror from some 
half a dozen of the young ladies. affrighted by one 
emerging from the shrubbery, and she heard the excla- 
mation—“Oh! I took you for the old gipsey’s ghost.” 
Agony insupportable! Her heart seemed bursting, 
she buried her face in her hands, and the tears rolled 
like lava down her cheeks. She would have hidden 
herself in her mother's grave from the haughty jeers 
of a hard hearted world. 

The dimness of the lamps at length admonished the 
guests of the lateness of the hour. The music and 
dancing ceased. The roll of carriages succeeded— 
the garden retained its enchantments—but the spirits 
were gone. Isadore and Adelaida were alone—the 
feelings of the one redundant with joy resembling a 
gushing fountain—the feelings of the othera waveless 
lake unruffled by the wing of a zephyr. 

Adelaida perceived her melancholy, and rallied her 
about the amante who had paid her attention during 
the evening. Isadore turned a tender gaze as she kies- 
ed her forehead, the tears fell upon Adelaida’s cheek. 
Seeing that she was not disposed to converse, she asked 
her to sing. Isadore complied, and running her waxen 
fingers over the strings of her guitar in a short pre- 
lude, sung with the most touching pathos, the follow- 
ing:— 


SONG. 


Oh! give me again my sylvan home! 
Oh! give me my mountain blue, 

Where the light and the free and the innocent roam, 
With bosoms all tranquil and true, 

Unswayed by the thrall of the ancestral hall— 
Where envy and malice and pride never come. 


Il. 


Oh! give me again my sylvan bowers, 
Oh! give me my mountain glade, 

With its carpet of velvet enamelled with flowers, 
And a leafy pavilion made, 

Where the boughs of the vine and the myrtle entwine 
To shield from the sleeper the dew’s nightly showers. 


II. 


I'll hie me afar from the hall of pride, 
Where the pois’n of asps distils 

From the slanderous tongue, to the mounts craggy side 
Whence leaps down the silvery rill, 

Where in sonorous words, the song of the birds 
Falls sweet on the ear at the lone eventide. 
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. 
Iv. 
Oh! what are the lamps that gild with light 
The princely chamber or hail, 
To the burning stars of the deep blue night, 
Whose beams in smilings fall 
On the rose-covered bed of the wanderer’s head, 
Sleeping far from the world, its hate, envy, and spite. 


v. 


Then give me again my sylvan home! 
Oh! give me my mountain blue, 

Where the ligh and the free and the innocent roam, 
With bosoms all tranquil and true, 

Unswayed by the thrall of the ancestral hall— 
Where envy and malice and pride never come. 


As the song ended, the wounded soul of the songstress 
—like the dying swan’s, seemed gushing out in the 
sweet melancholy tones of her voice. 

There was a pause—an eloquent silence sacred to 
sorrow. The heart of Isadore was full—a brimming 
chalice, which even a breath would cause tooverflow. 
Her companion, though a child, felt it wrong to inter- 
rupt the sanctity of her feelings by a word. She sat 
silently gazing on the pale countenance before her; 
and as the light of the lamps fell upon her features, 
noticed the tears trickling down her face. Isadore 
presently became more tranquil; when Adelaida ad- 
verted to the song she had been singing, and observed 
the words certainly did not express her sentiments.— 
Isadore related the occurrences of the evening, and 
asked if she had not just cause for feeling disgust at 
the world. “Never,” replied the affectionate Ade- 
laida, “while mother loves you so, and while you are 
so dear to me;”’ and she threw her arms around her 
neck and kissed her. A slight motion of the boughs 
was perceived—a light footstep heard on the grass, 
and Adelaida was clasped in the embrace of her 
brother. He had met with an accident on the way 
that had prevented hie attondanec at hor birth-day 
fete, and had but just now arrived. 

Fernando was in his twentieth year—of an ardent 
disposition—noble and generous, yet ungovernable in 
his passions, and of that wild, romantic turn which 
like the wand of a fairy, transforms every thing it 
touches into beauty, and dresses it up in the rainbow 
robes of elysium. From the character of Isadore in 
the romance of his father—from the descriptions of her 
in his sister's letters—her beauty—her talents—her 
amiability—with the interest which the mystery con- 
nected with Isadore threw over all, he was prepared to 
fall in love with her at sight, if not already in love 
with her. Hid by the boughs of a limetree, he had 
gazed upon the features that to him had been the 
theme of many a thought He saw them with their 
beauties obscured yet heightened by a veil of melan- 
choly; the dark sloelike eyes, of whose brilliance he had 
heard so much, still lovlier by a tear. He had heard 
her song—sorrowful, yet wild, and sweet as the 
notes of a seraph. He had heard her speak of her 
mother—her own orphanage—her dependence—the 
hauteur and contempt which she had experienced— 
with a goodness and tenderness of heart that angels 
might approve—and in language that would have dig- 
nified a queen—admiration—pity—love—powerful 
love, took possession of his breast. 

The romantic groves of the Nemorosa and the val- 
ley of the Alto, were the evening rambles of Fernan- 
do, accompanied by Adelaida and Isadore. Amid the 
gorgeous scenes of nature, here spreading their en- 
chantment—an enchantment favorable to the expan- 
sion of the sublime and tender emotions, the love of 
Fernando was cherished tured: fessed 





Weeks glided unconsciously by on the noiseless 
wings of time. His dream of love was over, and he 





returned to Salamanca, leaving the Arcadian bowers 
of love for the grove of Academus—the soft flute for 
the retort and crucible. One of the rich curls that 
clustered around Isadore’s neck, and the promise of a 
regular correspondence, where all that he had to recon- 
cile him to a separation from her who was the very 
sun of his existence—around which every thought and 
feeling revolved. 

Donna Julia had marked with concern the very par- 
ticular attention Fernando paid Isadore when at home 
—the stolen glance—the lighting up of the connte- 
nance—the language of the eye—that diamond tablet 
on which are written the hidden truths of the suul ; 
and knowing the ardency of his feelings, feared that 
the fondness which he evinced might become a cou- 
firmed attachmer.t. Though Isadore was innocent, 
amiable, and possessed of the most brilliant talents, she 
cuuld not bear the idea that Fernaido, the pride of her 
maternal bosom, should bestow his affections upon one 
who was so much his inferior in birth and fortune. 

A small packet was sent from Salamanca, by Fer- 
nando, to his mother, and- a letter to Isadore ; but the 
bearer, misconceiving his instructions, gave both to 
Donna Julia. Her eyes were lighted np with indigna- 
tion—she did not unseal the packet directed to herself, 
but beckoned Isadure to her, and said, “ Is this the gra- 
titude you evince for favors. 1 took you from the most 
obscure poverty and wretchedness—you have been fed, 
clothed, and educated by my bounty, and repay all my 
kindness by puisoning the heart of my only son. As 
the mother of Fernando, I am entitled to the reading 
of this letier, and demand it of you.” Isadore broke 
the seal immediately, and returned it to her. As she 
read, her face became alternately flushed and pale, and 
tears obscured her sight. All that she had feared was 
disclosed—their love—their correspondence, and the 
language, convinced her how strong were the fetters 
which Isadore had forged. “How misguided,” ex- 
claimed Donna Julia, “ have I been, to nurture up in 
my own bosom a viper to sting my happiness to death.” 
Aud then addressing leadore, she enid, “ Shameless in- 
grate! after battening upon my bounty, how could you, 
how dare you artfully steal the affections of my child, 
and correspond with him without my permission?” 

Tears dripped from the long lashes of Isadore’s eye 
—the flush of wounded dignity shot over her brow, 
and she replied, in a tone slightly tremulous, “You 
have been my benefactress, my more than mother; 
whether that and my past conduct will justify your re- 
proaches, is not for me to determine. 1 have listened 
to the degrading epithets which you have applied to 
me, with feelings which, while they forbid anger, crush 
the soul within me. Yet, thank Heaven, harsh as they 
are, they have no guilt on my part to add to their poig- 
nancy. I meritthemnot. I shall stand acquitted even 
before you, though you now do me injustice. For your 
kindness, accept my thanks—accept my prayers for 
your happiness. I can no longer remain in a depend- 
ence which exposes me to contumely and pain. Naked 
and unprotected | return to the world, whence naked 
and unprotected I came.” Isadore put a packet into 
the hands of Donna Julia, moved towards the door, 
burst into tears, and in a moment was gone. 

Donna Julia opened the packet. It contained Fer- 
nando’s letters to Isadore, and a copy of the answers 
she had returned, all regularly filed. She read through 
them, and her heart acquitted Isadore—yes, even es- 
teemed her more highly than before. 

To letters containing the most ardent declarations of 
love she had returned a dignified yet discouraging an- 
swer; urged her lowly birth, the opposition of his 
friends, to whom she would not be the cause of the 
slightest pain, after their kindness to her; and in her 
last letter, after using al] her former arguments, she 
had solemnly declared that she never would think of 
marrying a man who, afier the impulse of passion had 
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subsided, must necessarily look upon her obscure ori- 
gin as a disgrace; and ended by requesting that Fer- 
nando would contro! his feelings, both for her sake and 
for his own, as nothing could ever cause her to swerve 
from her determination. 
When Isadore lefi the house of Don Sebastian, she 
called upon the good father Zaranga, who had always 
felt an interest in heft, since the unhappy death of her 
mother. He recommended her to the protection of a 
respectable family in Alcara, where she opened a room 
for the painting of miniatures, to which she had lately 
applied her pencil. Her likenesses were strikingly 
correct, and soon obtained for the fair limner a patron- 
age alike productive of wealth and fame. Donna Ju- 
lia had recanted all her unkind expressions, and desired 
Isadore to return; but she preferred her present condi- 
tion to one of dependence, and felt happier by being 
removed from a situation where her heart, full of the 
most tender affection for Fernando,in an unguarded 
hour, might have heen prevailed upon to listen to his 
mad proposal of matrimony, and thus have incurred her 
own reprobation, and the curses of a family whose 
peace she was bound to hold sacred by that gratitude 
which their kindness had inspired. 

Fernando awaited impatiently an answer from Isa- 
dore. What were his feelings when he received a let- 
ter from his mother detailing all that had passed, and 
severely reprimanding him for his conduct. Wrath, 
sorrow, love, alternately actuated him. His constitu- 
tion was shaken by a storm of passion, and he was 
seized with a nervous fever, which fora long time 
threatened hisdife. Six months had passed away and 
Fernando again returned to his father's residence, bro- 
ken alike in health and spirits; the mere shadow of the 
gay, buoyant caballero he had been. Such was the en- 
feebled state of his health, that of himself he had been 
unable to undertake the journey from Salamanca, but 
had come in easy stages, under the care of Mauricio 
de Vellambri, bis particular collegiate friend and room 
mate. In the bosom of his family, under the affection- 
ate treatment of his mother and sister, and with the 
lively converse of his father and friend, Fernando's 
health gradually improved ; and although his wonted 
cheerfulness had not returned, he was less melancholy 
and dejected than he had been. 

While he was yet confined to bed, Mauricio rode to 
Alcara. As he was passing along one of the streets 
he was struck with the beautiful appearance of a build- 
ing Of white free-stone, with an arbolede and grounds 
in front. The greenness of the grass was gone, and 
the trees stripped of their foliage by the frost, yet the 
evenness of the ground, the straightness of the trees, 
and their regular and beautiful disposition, arrested his 
attention; and as he surveyed the scene, the light form 
of a lady promenading caught his eye—erect and grace- 
ful us Diana. She was habited in a purple robe of 
velvet, with a lappel of ermine extending to the skirt, 
which was trimmed with a broad guarnicion of the 
same fur. A rich palatine of ermine lay in folds of 
snow upon a neck equally fair. Her hat was velvet, 
of a crimson colour, looped up with blue cordon so as 
to display rich clusters of waving ringlets, that con- 
trasted their glossy jet with the long snowy plumes 
that wantoned in the wind. Perceiving herself the 
object af his marked attention, the lady left the arbo- 
lede, the hall door closed upon her, and Mauricio stood 
gazing after her, like one who was moon-struck. 

He inquired, obtained the name of the beauty, de- 
spatched his card, and in two hours after stood in the 
salon de pinturas of—Isadore. The room was hand- 
somely fitted up, and hung with paintings, many of 
which were of her own execution. Mauricio had gone 
round the room when his eye was attracted by a small 
painting of a female head lying on the easel. Though 
unfinished, it was beautiful; the features were regu- 


heavenly as a Madonna’s. Mauricio regarded it with 
intense interest ; a train of confused ideas were flitting 
through his brain. Could it be? The likeness resem- 
bled his mother. As he. examined it, Isadore and her 
servant entered. He offered a compliment on the paint- 
ing ; the veil that covered it was removed; it was the 
counterpart of his mother’s portrait. 

“ Yes! it is she—'tis she,” exclaimed Mauricio. 

“*Tis who?” demanded Isadore, “ Knowest thou the 
original ?” 

“ My own mother, the Donna Antoneta de Vellam- 
bri,” replied Mauricio. 

“Donna Antongta de Vellambri!” repeated Isadore, 
with surprise; “ Has she a daughter ?” 

“She had a daughter who, when an infant, was sto- 
len from its nurse,” he returned. f 

A flush shot across Isadore’s cheek, her heart flutter- 
ed, her pulse beat quick, and with breathless agitation 
she inquired, “ Did the child wear a trinket?” 

“ My mother’s miniature, in a gold setting, studded 
with brillianis, was hanging around her neck.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Isadore, “ Behold the 
miniature! Behold your sister!” and they were locked 
in each other's arms. 

The miniature from which Isadore had copied the 
painting, was the one described, and bore engraved 
her mother’s name. When the agitation had subsided, 
which such unexpected joy was well calculated to oc- 
casion, Isadore put in the hands of her brother, a ma- 
nuscript in which her mysterious history was more 
fully developed. The dying words of the gypsey, 
Leontine, seemed to encourage the idea that Isedore 
was not her child ; and in the last, which trembled un- 
finished upon her tongue, she desired to refer Isadore 
to a casket for information respecting her origin and 
friends. This casket was a small beachen box, inlaid 
with sandal wood, in which Leontine kept the money 
and other trifles that were given her by those whom 
she importuned for charity. Four or five days before 
Mauricio had come to Alcara, as she was putting some- 
thing inte the easket, it fell from her hands, and by the 
concussion a secret drawer (of which she had no know- 
ledge) was opened. Within was found the miniature 
referred to above, and the following confession, in the 
hand-writing of Leontine, addressed to Isadore :-— 


“ CONFESSION. 

“ My real name is Aurelia Lavalles. I was born in 
Pomplona, of respectable parents. When I had at 
tained my seventh year, my méther died, and thus, at 
that early age, I was cast upon the world, with no 
other guardian of my infancy than a father, whose 
pressing duties as a solicitor prevented his paying at- 
tention to my education, or even of seeing me for 
weeks ata time. My instructers were gentle, and lit- 
tle disposed to curb the extravagance of temper which 
early discovered itself; and thus my passions grew up 
in al] the wild luxuriance of untrammelled feeling— 
their impulse, my wish—their solicitation, my indul- 


nee. 
“I had attained my seventeeth year, when my fa- 
ther proposed my marrying Joaquim Lavalles, a solici- 
tor, and a particular friend of his. Joaquim was a man 
of pleasing address, but my senior by 16 or 17 years. 
On account of the disparity in our ages, I felt a repug- 
nance to the match; but more especially because of 
an affection I entertained for Leon Derpo, a young maz 
ef my own age, but much my inferior in respectability. 
Our meetings were clandestine, as I knew my father 
would never sanction his addresses to me. Leon was 
poor, and by marrying contrary to my father’s wishes 
I could expect nothing. Pride, ambition, and the love 
of display prevailed—i seceded to my father’s request, 
and gave my hand tw Joaquim while my heart wae 
with Leon. 





larly formed, and the expression of the countenance 





“We were married. I was raised to splendour, and 
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moved in the highest circles of Pomplona; had for a 
husband one of whom I should have been justly proud 
—kind, affectionate, attentive—yet blush! ye starry 
heavens that beheld it. Scarcely had I displaced the 
bridal wreath from my brow, ere its roses were wither 
ed. Forgetting duty, dignity, gratitude, and the indis- 
soluble ties of God and man, I still continued to en- 
tertain an ardent and overpowering passion for ano- 
ther. Though revolting, it is not wonderful that a 
woman who could sacrifice her heart at the shrine of 
riches, sheuld sacrifice her modesty and peace of 
mind at the shrine of pleasure. 

“ There was a little grove in the rear of our resi- 
dence, which was in the suburbs. This was the haunt 
of unhallowed love. Here, Leon and myself met in 
the dusk of the evening, when my husband was from 
home, which often happened for several days together. 
There was, at the first, that shuddering which follows 
crime; that self-loathing and detestation which it ex- 
cites in a breast not wholly corrupt. In time, such 
was the depravation of moral principle, such the cal- 
losity of feeling, that while my lips yet bore the im- 
press of guilt, I could, with unblushing cheek, look in 
the face of my confiding and much injured husband. 
Time passed on, and my leprous heart was a seat of 
corruption and impurity. Wicked passions as they in- 
crease in strength, widen the circumference of crime. 
Joaquim was uneasy and restless, aud his unhappi- 
-_ firmly convinced me that he suspected my infi- 

elity. 

“ Five years had passed since our marriage—five 
years of crime. A young nobleman called upon my 
husband to engage his services in a suit. He was tall 
and handsome. | cast an evil eye upon him. His dis- 
position was ardent, and he was caught in the toils I 
had prepared for him. Our meetings were frequent— 
Leon and all others were forgotten in the passion which 
I felt for Alexandre Luis de Vellambri. Neither 
were our meetings confined to the grove; often did we 
while away whole evenings of pleasure at my house, 
when Joaquim chanced to be several days from home. 

“One night, as my guilty head lay slumbering upon 
Alexandre’s bosom, a slight noise, like the turning of a 
door-hinge, broke my slumber. I thought I heard a 
light footstep, but the room was dark and J could see 
nothing. Suddenly a blue match blazed in the room, 
and its ghastly glare shone upon the face of my hus- 
band. Like a scowling demon, he bent over me 
and aimed a poniard at my lover. My arm receiv- 
ed the blow, and the weapon was left sticking in 
the bone. Alexandre, aroused, seized his stilletto— 
they grappled with each other for the weapon—Joa- 
quim obtained the handle—a moment more and he 
would have driven it to the hilt. Terrified, frantic, I 
tore the poniard from my arm with a convulsive grasp 
—struck deep, and it was buried in the back of my 
husband—a shriek, and he relaxed his grasp and fell 
backward. Alexandre snatched the stilletto—it flashed 
ani t—d ded—and the life-blood spouted from 
the heart of Joaquim. Eternity cannot efface from my 
mind the ghastly look of the dead; nor obliterate the 
horror that froze my feelings as I beheld the murdered 
corse of a husband, whose unmerited and unexampled 
kindness I had rewarded with infidelity and death. 

“It was midnight—with the morrow would come de- 
tection and an ignominious death. Alexandre was se- 
eure; he was unknown to the servants, and could in- 
cur no suspicion. My safety consisted in flight. A 
moment passed—I had put some money in a casket, 
dressed myself in a servant's worn out garments— 
took leave of Alexandre—lefi my beauteous mansion 
never to cross its threshold again—and the morn- 
ing sun rose upon me, weary, dejected, and faint from 
loss of blood, amid the distant Pyrenees—an exile by 
crime—a fugitive from justice. At # small village 
about 20 miles from Pomplona, Alexandre was to meet 








me once a month. I was always thereat the appoint 
ed time, but Alexandre never came. I wrote to him 
—aecused him of , and threatened disclosure if, 
at the expiration of the next month, he did not meet me. 
I received an answer. He accused me of having ruin- 
ed his happiness, by corrupting his heart until he had 
steeped his hands in crime and blood; and informed 
me that he never would meet me—that he had joined 
his hand in wedlock with another—and desired me to 
visit the village no more, as Vigorous measures were 
taken to discover me. 

“ Disappointment, rage, and desire of revenge, deter- 

mined me to sacrifice the life of the man who, after, 
for his sake, I had jeopardized my life, and become an 
outcast from society, could coldly cast me from him 
without a thought. The bitterness of a discarded wo- 
man’s heart is more terrible than the wrath of the 
hyena. Thongh months and years may roll away, her 
hatred is undiminished ; her vengeance slumbereth not 
until it is appeased. In order to lull Alexandre into a 
security, which might subserve the plans I might have 
occasion to adopt, 1 caused him to be informed that I 
was dead. Twelve months after this, in man’s apparel, 
I stood in the grove in which he was accustomed to 
walk. It was night—he passed me—I struck—he fell 
on the gronnd weltering in gore, and I hastened away 
with steps to which joy and fear gave the speed of an 
eagle. 
“ My vengeance was incomplete ; his child was doom- 
ed to death. In the Pyrenees I consorted with gipseys 
—in their dress, I entered the grounds of Alexandre, 
and waited for the nurse, who carried the child out in 
the evening to get the air—toyed with it—took it into 
my arms—gained the confidence of the nurse, and ob» 
tained the child from her while she went to carry a 
letter from me to her mistress. My intention was to 
murder it as soon as the nurse was gone. Thrice did 
I raise the weapon to plunge it into its little breast—I 
could not, yet was unable to let it escape out of my 
hands. Undetermined, I entered the wood, and by the 
obscurity of the night, on a mule, gained my mountain 
residence. Instead of desiring to injure the child, I 
contracted a fondness for it. Its affection for me in- 
creased. I loved it for the resemblance it bore to its 
father. And thus for 12 years we continued traversers 
of the Pyrenees, buried in obscurity, far from the joys 
from which my crimes exiled us both. 

“This paper, Isadore, and the mirdiature of your mo- 
ther, on which her name is engraved, will restore you 
to your family and fortune. You will forgive one who 
has kept you so long from the world—who had not the 
resolution to sever herself from you—whose affection 
has been the last, the only link that has bound her to 
life. I have instilled into your heart virtuous princi- 
ples. I have taught you to regard with horror, mean- 
ness and guilt; and now that I open to you the secrets 
of a sinful bosom, to warn you against vice, I pray Al- 
mighty God to keep you in the world from the dan- 
gers, the sins upon which my soul has been wrecked. 
When you read this the hand that penned it will be 
in dust. Let not curses fall upon the unhallowed ashes 
of your injurer, but regard wif pity the unhappy sub- 
ject of ungovernable passion, and the sufferings of the 
unfortunate AuRetia LavaLies.” 


Isadore was not now the obseure daughterof'a gip- 
sey, dependent upon the charity of others for bread, 
or upon the labour of her own hand, but the daughter 
of one of the nobles of Spain, and the possessor of a 
large fortune ; but above all the possessor of that beauty 
of person and dignity of soul that can ennoble nobility 
itself. I would not here attempt describing the joy of 
Isadore and Mauricio, the gladness of Donna Julia and 
Adelaida, or the heartfelt satisfaction of Don Sebastian, 
at finding the young gipsey end in one of the noblesse 
—the Very termination in his romance. The joy of 
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Fernando was too much for his shattered constitution ; 
he wept, laughed, and wildly shouted in turns, until 
ke was cuinpletely exhausied, and lay in a stupor. Af- 
ter the lapse of a few days, Isadure and her brother 
paid him a visit. The meeting was tender and affect- 
ing, and contributed more to the resuscitation of Fer- 
nando’s constitution than all the medicinal compounds 
he had taken. He had fuily proved the truth of the 
sentiment of his favurite poet, Ovid— 


“ Nullis amor est medicabilis herbis.” 


But since his heart had become tranquillized, he felt 
himself improved in strength daily. 

The only impediment to the union of Isadore and 
Fernando having been removed, Fernando pressed his 
suit; and Isadore, now that she could accept his hand, 
being his equal in birth and fortune, confessed the 
deep affection she had long cherished; and the day 
Was appointed for the solemnization of the nuptials.— 
The church of San Luis, in the Vice de Honoris, where 
Father Zaranga officiated, was the one selected for the 
ceremony. It was about sunset when they entered the 
church, and the rays poured through the stained glass 
in all the colours of the rainbow fell upon the altar, 
burnishing its golden utensils. The scene was impo- 
sing—the blooming bride in her robes of white, lovely 
as morn smiling on the snowy tops of the Pyrenees; 
the bridegroom with a countenance like the sun at 
noon-day ; the large company assembled to witness the 
ceremony ; Father Zaranga in his sacerdotal robes, and 
the servidores in their different dresses. 

While the voices of the chvir and the notes of the 
organ were dying away, the door of the confessional 
opened, and a tall venerable priest entered and took his 
stand before the pair about to enter into this most holy 
sacrament. He wore a cowl of black silk, under which 
his hair appeared, white as snow. His countenance 
‘was pale and weather-beaten, and his brow and cheek 
furrowed with wrinkles. His eye was dimmed evi- 
dently more by sorrow thanage. Father Zaranga gave 
place to the stranger, who began the ceremony. As it 
proceeded, his vuice faultered, tears rolled down his 
cheek, and his feelings appeared ready to burst forth 
in uncontrolled emotion. 

The ceremony was at length ended ; the benediction 
pronouneed, and the party about to retire. ‘Ihe priest 
beckoned with the hand, and with a grave voice said, 
“Children! in the singular history connected with the 
solemn ceremony you have entered into, you can trace 
the finger of that God ‘ whose judgments are inscruta- 
ble, and whose ways past finding out.’ Henceforward 
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let the poor learn that meekness and purity are riches 
of the soul, of far more value than gold and silver — 
Let the rich learn humility, and practise that charity 
which blesses alike the giver and the receiver. Let 
him who indulges in vice beware and tremble, for ra- 
pid is the progress of evil. As the stone from the 
mountain's brow rolls with accelerated force till it 
bounds into the deep below, while the curling circlets 
lessen and settle around, as it sinks into the deep, so 
does vice, from honour, fall headlong, darkling with ac- 
celerated impetus till it makes the tremendous leap, 
and the wavelets of eternal oblivion and infamy gather- 
above it Let us remember that to virtue, God will 
mete out honcur and happiness both in this life and the 
life to come. 

The priest paused, as if to gather strength, and pro- 
ceeded—* in the sanctuary of God, to God and man, 
against whom I have offended, I confess. Upon these 
hands rests blood. God has punished me in my own 
body, and in my family. With tears of penitence I have 
worn the stones ef the temple of God. Bread and wa- 
ter have been my food for 15 years. These locks have 
been whitened by the dews of Heaven. These feet 
have been wearied in pilgrimage; unsandalled have 
they pressed the stony places of Palestine, traversed 
by the blessed Jesus. One half of all I had, 1 have 
given to God, into whose Church I have been received, 
an unworthy servant. I feel his anger is turned away 
from me ; in the occurrences of this day—of this even- 
ing—I recognize the proofs of his forgiveness.” He 
then exclaimed, “I am Alexandre Luis de Vellambri! 
Children! behold your father!” 

As he ceased speaking, he caught his daughter in his 
arms, and the voice of nature burst forth in the weep- 
ing of a child. 

He had recovered from the blow of Leontine, and 
afer the loss of his daughter, and death of his wife, 
vowed and undertook a pilgrimage to Palestine ; leav- 
ing his son, Mauricio, under the guardianship of his. 
brother. No intelligence had been received of him 
since his departure, and he was supposed to have ceas- 
ed to be numbered with the living. When the tran- 
sport of joy had subsided, they knelt down in prayer, 
and the voice of the hoary-headed father rose to Hea- 
ven in thanksgiving, in a dulcet voice, in which the 
soul mingled. He commended his children to God, 
that they might be kept from evil ; and concluded— 
« Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servani depart in peace, 
for my eyes have seen thy salvation.” His voice ceas- 
ed—they raised him from his knées—a smile played 
over his features—his eyes gazed a moment on his 
children—then closed—his spirit was in Heaven. 





PETITION TO TIME. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Tovucu us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Humble voyagers are We, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead!) 


Touch us gently, Time! 

We've not proud nor soaring wings: 
Our ambition, our content 

Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are We, 
O’er Life's dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime :— 
Touch us genily, gentle Time! 





TO DELIA. 
Canst thou forget thy first fond love 
When to thy arms again he flies? 
In vain from thee he wish’d to rove 
And seek for light in other eyes. 


Say, does the brilliant orb of day 
Repel the thoughtless wandering star, 
Though, for a while, it leaves his ray 
For other lights in worlds afar? 


No:—see he sheds his cheering beams, 
As if the truant still were near; 

Till circling Time’s returning streams 
Shall waft it to its naiive sphere. 


Yes; they have rolled: thou art dear to me, 
Dearer than fleeting pleasures far ;— 
Now I return to love and thee— 
Thou'lt sure forgive thy wandering star * 
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THE THREE PALMERS. 


Ir was about the hour of noon on a fine autumnal 
day, in the year 1193, that three men whom their 
dresses, and the white staves which they bore in their 
hands, proclaimed to be Palmers, entered the little 
village of Ginacia, which is situated about five miles 
from the city Vienna. They seemed worn with toil 
and travel, their garments were coarse and wretched 
even for persons of their description, and they had 
suffered their hair and beards to grow to an immode- 
rate length. He who seemed to direct the movements 
of the three was very tall, and displayed a figure of 
remarkably fine proportions. His limbs seemed of 
Herculean strength, his eyes were blue and sparkling, 
and his hair of a bright yellow colour inclining to red. 
As he strode along, a short distance in advance of his 
companions, his gait and gestures gave him more the 
air of a monarch or a conqueror than of a meek and 
pious pilgrim. Occasionally, however, he seemed to 
recollect the sacred character which he had assumed, 
and to make an effort to tame down the imperious 
expression of his features into something like humility 
and sanctity. His companions were frequently seen, 
although with evident deference and respect, to re- 
monstrate with him on his bearing, which he some- 
times answered by altering the mode of his behaviour 
in the manner above mentioned; but more frequently 
by an obstreperous laugh, by lifting up his brawny 
hand, which seemed better fitted to grasp the battle- 
axe than the palmer’s staff, or by carolling a stave or 
two of some popular Provencal ditty. 

Another peculiarity was remarked in the conduct 
of the Palmers as they travelled from town to town, 
that, instead of soliciting alms, they seemed to be pro- 
fusely supplied with money, which they expended 
freely and even lavishly. The tall Palmer too—for 
so he was designated—took great pains to conceal his 
features with his hood, and to avoid the castles and 
palaces of the great, which were the places into which 
such persons in general were most anxious to obtain 
admittance. On the present occasion they gave another 
instance of the strangeness of their conduct, by stop- 
ping at the miserable hovel which was the only thing 
in the shape of an inn or hostelry appertaining to the 
village of Ginacia, instead of proceeding on to Vienna, 
where they might procure the best fare and lodging. 

They had no sooner arrived at this hovel, than the 
contents of their wallet proved that they had not been 
forgetful of the wants of the flesh. A noble goose 
was produced and placed upon the spit, and the ope- 
ration of cooking it was sedulously performed by the 
tall Palmer himself. The host's recommendations of 
his wines were not attended to; but the travellers 
produced their own flagons from their wallets, remu- 
nerating the host, however, in the same manner as if 
they had partaken of his vintage. 

“ By my troth,” said the Palmer, as the dinner 
smoked upon the board, and his blue eyes flashed fire 
in anticipation of the banquet, “ Multon—Doyley— 
our labour has not been in vain. Holy Palmers, show 
your piety by your zeal in appropriating the blessings 
which Heaven has bestowed upon you.” 

“ Reverend Father,” said Doyley, in a tone of depre- 
cation, but following nevertheless the example of good 
feeding which his tall brother had set him, “ methinks 
that your conversation still savours too much of the 
vanities and indulgences of this sinful world. I doubt 
not, that should it please Heaven to restore you to all 
that you have lost, you will cherish as ardently as ever 
what the good Curate of Neuilly called your three 
daughters—Pride, Avarice, and Lust.” 

* Nay, . verity, holy brother,” replied the other, 
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“T have resolved to part with all three; and to give 
the first to the Templars, the second to the Monks, and 
the third to the Bishops.” 

A hearty laugh followed this sally, and the holy 
men then returned to their repast with redoubled 
vigour. “ Multon, friend!” said the tall Palmer, “ we 
must be wary—we are watched. The Duke, you 
know, loves me not; and were I to fall into his hands, 
it would be long again ere I should see the merry 
land in which I was born. That minstrel who has 
trod sv closely on our heels is a spy, I warrant ye; 
and his features and accent, however he may try to 
disguise them, prove him to be English. Nevertheless, 
we are here with hearty good cheer before us, and 
reverend pilgrims though we be, the stirrup-cup and 
the song must not be forgotten. Let us quaff one cup 
to the Countess Soir—another to the land we are 
hastening to—a third to the confusion of the Paynims; 
—and then join me in the lay which we trolled out 
yesternight.” 

The cups were quafied with most laudable alacrity 
and vigour, and then the three joined in the following 
ditty :— 

“Come fill up the tankard, the wisest man drank hard, 

And said that when sunk in care, 

The best cure, he should think, would be found in 
good drink, 

For where can cures lurk if not there? 


Trowl, trowl, the bonny brown bowl, 
Let the dotard and fool from it flee: 

Ye sages, wear ivy; and, fond fellows, wive ye; 
But the bonny brown bowl for me. 


Let old Time beware, for if he should dare 
To intrude ’midst companions so blithe, 

We'll lather his chin with the juice of the bin, 
And shave off his beard with his scythe.” 


While the Palmers were thus piously occupied, 
they had not observed a minstrel who entered the 
room, and placing himself at its farthest extremity 
leaned upon his harp, and gazed intently at them. 
There was a strange mixture of intelligence and ma- 
lignity in the expression of his countenance as he 
curiously scanned the features of the tall Palmer. 
When the song was concluded, he rose, and, approach- 
ing the festive board, made a lowly obeisance. The 
reverend trio started as if they had seen a spectre. 
“Ha!” said he whe had answered to the name of 
Doyley, “ ’tis the spy minstrel!—What would ye with 
us, man? We are Palmers, with whose reverend cha- 
racters it would ill accord to listen to the wanton and 
profane ditties of wandering minstrels.” 

“ Nay,” said the mirstrel, “I know many a fytte 
to which your ears, most holy fathers, might listen, 
and your cheeks never blush. I can tell you of the 
exploits of good Christian knights in the Holy,Land, of 
holy Peter the Hermit, of Godfrey of Bulloign, and of 
brave King Richard of England.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the tall Palmer, “ prithee, begone; 
we have our frugal meal to despatch, our prayers and 
penance to perform, and to retire early to our humble 
beds, that we may be stirring betimes in the morning.” 

“Ye are discourteous churls,” said the minstrel, 
“and ye shall one day remember, to your cost, that ye 
gave the minstrel neither meat nor drink, and would 
not listen to his ditty.” 

Thus saying, the minstrel took up his hanp, and 
with a look of defiance left the apartment. 

Although the meal of the Palmers was not quite so 
frugal, nor their prayers and penances so exemplary 
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as they wished the minstrel to believe, yet the beds 
on which they stretched thernaelves to peas tbe night, 
did not belie the humble character which they had 
ascribed to them. The travellers, however, were well 
disposed to slumber, and the fatigues of the day’s jour- 
Bey, as well as the fumes of the wine cup, combined 
to transform the three siraw pallets which the hest had 
spread out for them in their apariment, into very lux- 
urious couches. The tall Palmer's mind was not in- 
active, although his body was quiescent. A thousand 
visions, of a thousand things, presented themselves to 
the mind's eye of the sleeper. War and tumult, and 
ignominy, aud imprisonment, and triumph, and love, 
and dominion, oecupied by turns his imagination. 
Once he fancied himself entering a great city amidst 
the acclamations of assembled thousands—warriors 
and statesmen and churchmen hailed him as their lord 
—a fair and well-known face welcomed him with 
smiles—a disloyal and treacherous brother threw him- 
self at his feet, craving purdon and expressing peni- 
tence—and a reverend prelate placed a crown upon 
his brows, and breathed a benediction on the soldier 
of the cross. At that moment he thought that the 
fair lady laid her hand upon his arm; but her touch, 
instead of being light and gentle, was so heavy and 
violent that it dispelled his dream; and starting from 
his sleep, he found himself in the grasp of an armed 
man. The tall Palmer, however, was not a person to 





be easily overpowered. As lightly as the lion shakes 
the dew-drop from his mane, did he shake off his as- 
sailant, and then clenching his unarmed hand, aimed | 
so tremendous a blow at his steel cask that it felled | 
him to the ground. He found, however, that the | 
apartment was full of meu similarly armed, and that 
his two companions were secured and bound. The 
intruders, fur a moment, shrank back, appalled at the 
gigantic strength of their opponent. “ "Tis Diabolns,” 
said one. “ "Tis he, or that other one whom we seek,’ 

returned another, “ for no one else could have aimed 
a blow like that: but close round him; we are surely 
too numerous, and too well armed, to be daunted by 
one naked man” 

The odds against the tall Palmer were indeed fear- 

ful, but he defended himself for a long time against 
his assailants. At length, however, two men, stealing 
behind him, seized his hands, and contrived to — a 
gauntlet over them, by which they made them fast. 
The Palmer, then seeing that in the game at which 
he was most expert, fighting, he was foiled, began to 
resort to means which he much more rarely made use 
of, expostulation and remonstrance. “How now, my 
masters,” he said; “ what mean ye? are ye Christian 
men, to assault three poor religious persons who are 
travelling on their way home from the Holy Land?” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the minstrel, for he was among 
the number of these unwelcome visiters, “ they are no 
Palmers; and when my lord recovers from the effect 
of that unchristian blow, he will soon be able to re- 
cognise in this holy man a person who has before 
bestowed his favours upon him.” 

“ Men and Christians!” said the Palmer, “I charge 
ye, as ye,would avoid the malison of Heaven and of 
Holy Church, let us pass our way.” 

The threat of ecclesiastical censure seemed to pro- 
duce some effect upon the grim soldiers; but the min- 
streb perceived that the person whom the Palmer had 
stricken to the ground was recovering: “ Arise, my 
Lord,” he said; “once more behold this man, and say 
if the tale that I told thee is not true.” 

The Duke, fur such he was, approached the Palmer, 
and each, by the glare of the torches, gazed on the other, 
and beheld the features of the individual to whom, 
of all mankind, he bore the most deadly hatred. 

“’Tis Richard of England!” said the Duke; “ the 
betrayer of the Christian cause; the assassin of Conrad 





of Montserrat; the friend of usurpers and infidels.” 


“Leopold of Austria,” said Richard, “thou art a 
liar and a coward!’ Keep an thy case of steel, and 
unfetier but one of these hands, and then repeat what 
thou hast now said, if thou darest.” 

“ Bear him to the Emperor at Hagenau,” said the 
Duke, “with his companions. My good Sir Fulk 
Doyley, and my Lord Thomas of Multon, did you think 
that I would allow you to traverse my territories with- 
out paying you the courtesy of a visit?” 

“Thou art a traitor, Leopold!” said Lord Multon; 
“a traitor to God, and to the holy cause which thou 
didst swear to maintain in Palestine!” 

“ Away with the King,” said Leopold; « if he may 


‘be called a King whose brother wears his crown, and 


who is prisoner toa Duke. Away with him, and let 
the Knight and Baron bear him company.” 

The journey from Ginacia to Hagenau afforded no 
events with which it is necessary that the reader should 
be acquainted. Arrived in that city, the princely 
Richard was immediately thrown into a dungeon; and 
although he offered the Emperor a large sum for ran- 
som money, that monarch preferred the malignant 
satisfaction of holding so renowned and powerful a 
prince in his custody, to the gratification of his darling 
passion, avarice. With the news of the capture of the 
far-famed King of England, spread exaggerated reports 
of the strength of his arm and his personal prowess. 
It was expected that with his own unarmed strength 
he would be able to tear down the walls of his prison’ 
and to effect his escape. Among those who listened 
most eagerly and with the greatest impatience to these 
reports was Prince Arthur, the Emperor's only son. 
The prince was considered the bravest knight and the 
strongest man in Germany. The narration of the feats 
of Richard gave him no small uneasiness, and he ar- 
dently longed for an opportunity of trying his strength 
with the English monarch. He had visited the royal 
captive several times in his dungeon, and it was by © 
his courtesy that the King was treated with the respect 
and attention which was due to so distinguished a 
person, even although fallen into adversity. After the 
English had, by means of the well-known adventure 
of Blondel, the minstrel, discovered in whose custody 
their monarch was, and made large offers for his libe- 
ration, the Prinee endeavoured to persuade his father 
to accept their terms, but without success. Besides 
his sympathy for the unmerited sufferings of his father’s 
prisoner, the chivalrous prince was desirous to see 
him at liberty, that they might meet each other on 
equal terms, and try fully and fairly the strength of 
their respective arms. At length, however, he became 
so impatient of delay, and so emulous of the King of 
England's reputation for strength, that he’ wrung from 
the Emperor his consent that a day should be appoint 
ed on which he and Richard should each give and 
receive a blow in order to ascertain which of them 

was the stronger. Richard smiled when he received 
oy Prince’s challenge to meet him on this occasion, 
and expressed his willingness to abide the ordeal. 

On the day appointed, the Emperor and Empress, 
the Princess Margaretta, and the principal persons 
about the Court, assembled in the great hall of the 
castle of Hagenau, for the purpose of witnessing this 
trial of strength. The dark eyes of Margaretta glisten- 
ed with wonder and delight as the King of England, 
of whom she had heard so fiuch, but had never yet 
seen, strode into the hall. His gigantic furm, his 
sinewy limbs, and the haughty, undaunted expression 
of his features, filled her with apprehensions on her 
brother's account; and yet there was something in her 
heart which would not allow her to wish that the 
latter might be successful. The Prince seemed to en- 
tertain no fear for the result: in outward appearance, 
the combatants seemed pretty nearly matched: the 
Prince was as tall and muscular as the King; he had 
sustained the assault of many a celebrated warrior, 
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and had as yet withstood the blows of the mightiest 
unmoved.* They were neither of them armed, but 
were clad in silken tunics, and wore Oriental turbans 
on their heads. 

“ Richard of England,” said Arthur, “ if thou would- 
est forbear this trial thou mayest, but acknowledge 
that thou darest not compete with me, and give me that 
jewel in thy bonnet in wken of that acknowledgment.” 

“ Arthur of Austria,” said Richard, “I came not 
here to prate; and if the Emperor has only exhibited 
his prisoner this day that he may listen to the vain 
vauntings of his son, the sooner he consigns him back 
to his dungeon the better. [I am ready, Prince, to 
bear thy blow, but I lack both wit and spirit to listen 
or reply to thy tauntings.” 

“ Forbear, forbear, Arthur,” said the Princess, “ and 
provoke not this rash quarrel farther; acknowledge 
the King of England's superior prowess. Surely an 
unknown knight like thee may, without discrediting 
thyself, make such an acknowledgment to the most 
renowned warrior in Christendom.” 

“ Peace, idle girl,” said the Prince. “ And now, 
King Richard, look to thyself. Stand firm, or the fame 
of thy prowess is eclipsed for ever.” 

Thus saying, he raised his arm, clenched his hand, 
which seemed massy and ponderous as iron, and aimed 
a blow at Richard's head, which those who beheld it 
accompanied with a shriek of horror and dismay. The 
King, however, received it with his arms fulded, his 
eye wandering carelessly round the hall,and unshaken 
as the trunk of the oak by the gentle breeze of sum- 
mer. The shriek was instantly changed into an ex- 
pression of admiration and wonder. 

“ Did the Prince strike me?” said Richard, turning 
round to his opponent. “Give me your hand, young 
Sir; now fare you well, and may you be more suc- 
cessful in the future trials of your strength.” 

“ Nay, nay, Sir King,” said the Prince, detaining 
him; “ this semblance of courtesy suits me not. The 
proud barons of England must not say that their King 
disdained to try his strength on the Almain prince. 
Here stand I ready to receive thy blow. Thou wilt 
not! Then here do I proclaim thee a coward, and no 
true knight. ‘Thy strength consists in resistance, and 
net in assault. Thou art fearful to try thy arm on 
me, because thou knowest that thy blow will not pro- 
duce an effect even equal to that which I have be- 
stowed upon thee.” 

The King turned shortly round upon the Prince. 
There was an expression of determination, bat not of 
violent effort. in his features. He, in his turn, clench- 
ed his hand, raised his arm, and darting his blow with 
the velocity of lightning at the Prince, the latter fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

« He’s slain! he’s slain!” shrieked the Empress; 
“ the cold-hearted Englishman has murdered my boy!” 

All present instantly erowded round the corpse, and 
every effort was used, but unsuccessfully, to restore to 
it animation. “ Jt is in vain—it isin vain!” said the 
Emperor. “Oh Heaven!” he added, clasping his 
hands, “he was my only son—my only hope.” The 
Empress gazed on the body sternly and silently, then, 
turning to her husband, “ It is the finger of Heaven,” 
she said ; “ thy wickedness and violence in detaining 
this King thy prisoner, have drawn down the wrath 
of God upon us. Release him and let him go, lest a 
worse evil befall us.” 

“Now, by Our Lady,” said the Emperor, “ rather 
will I let him rive the life from me, as well as from 
my son. Away with him! Sink him in the deepest 
and most loathsome dungeon of the castle; and load 
those proud limbs with fetters, till their cruel and un 
Ratnral strength be reduced to infantile weakness ” 

Richard cast a grim look of defiance and triumph 
on his imperial jailer, and followed his guards silenily 
to his place of durance. 





The Emperor's commands were strictly and relent- 
lessly obeyed. The captive King was thrust into a 
subterranean dongeon, from which the light and the 
breath of heaven were alike excluded; his limbs were 
loaded with irons, and neither meat nor drink was 
provided for him. But the stout heart of Richerd 
Plantagenet was not easily daunted. His guards heard 
him singing as gaily and as lightly as if his prison 
were a lady’s bower, although the only accompaniment 
to his music was the dull heavy clank of the footsteps 
of his jailer as he paced backwards and forwards on 
the outside of the dungeon. 


“Oh lady, lady fair,® 
My heart is full of thee; 
And no frown but the frown of thy dark blue eyes, 
And no sighs but thy own white bosom’s sighs, 
Can ever work sorrow in me. 


Oh lady, lady fair, 
‘Ihe Paynim has fled from me; 

I have slain the knight who bade me kneel, 

I have answered the threats of kings with steel, 
But I bend my knee to thee. 


Oh lady, lady fair. 

A sceptre has pass'd from me, 
And an empire been refi—yet still I command 
A nobler sceptre—thy own white hand, 

And more than an empire in thee.” 


As the captive concluded his song, he heard his 
prison door od unbarring; and shortly afterwards 
the jailer entered, holding a torch in one hand, and 
leading a lady by the other. 

Richard started at this apparition, and, gazing on 
the features of his fair visiter, recognised the Lady 
Margaretta. 

“ And can your mind find leisure, Sir King, in so 
dismal a lodging as this, to chant the praises of your 
lady fair?” asked the Princess. 

“ The true knight,” answered the King, “ can always 
find leisure for such an occupation, especially when 
his lady fair is so near him as mine was.” 

As he spoke, he gazed earnestly at the Indy, who 
blushed deeply and hung down her head. gal- 
lant monarch was always ready to make love; and 
although the subject of his song was a lady 
whom and him wide seas and lofty mountains were 
set, yet he did not hesitate to assure that 
it was she, and she only, who occupied his thoughts; 
apd that ever since he had beheld her in the morning, 
he had forgotten his own sorrows in the contemplation 
of her surpassing beauty. 

“I come to free thee,” said the lady: “I come to 
deserve thy thanks, thy gratitude—I dare not say thy 
love. Yet, if I unloose thy fetters, thou must take 
under thy protection the helpless being to whom thou 
wilt owe thy deliverance.” 

“Sweetest lady! I will wander to the end of the 
world with thee—or, better, thou shalt flee with me 
to merry England. There eyes almost as bright as 
thine will smile on thee a joyous welcome. Fair 
damsels and steel-clad barons shall alike bless thee for 
restoring their monarch to them.” 

“"Tis now dead midnight,” said the lady: “all the 
inmates of the castle, save the sentinels, are sunk in 
profound slumber. We dare not attempt to pass 
through the castle gates, but must ascend to my cham- 
ber. A ladder of ropes is fastened to the casement, by 
which we may safely descend; and then we shall find 
three palfreys fur thyself, for me, and for Rudolph, thy 
tender-hearted jailer, who dares not stay behind thee.” 

“Thanks, generous damsel,” said the King. “A 
few hours’ hard riding will conduct us to the forest, 
within whose recesses we may devise means of dis- 
guise and concealment, and of finding our way to some 
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the ports in Flanders, in all of which there are | gazed 


vessels from England ready and anxious to facilitate 
the return of their king. But these fetters, lady, must 
not be the companions of our journey.” 

Rudolph had, however, provided for that emergency. 
He speedily unlocked the fetters, and the King of 
England once more stesa up an unshackled, if not a 
free man. At that moment a hideous outcry pervaded 
the castle. The word of alarm was heard passing 
from sentinel to sentinel, and torches were seen ap- 
proaching in the direction of the King of England's 
dungeon. 

“ She’s gone—she’s fled!” said a female voice which 
was immediately recognised to be that of the Empress. 
“I found her chamber deserted, and a ladder of ropes 
attached to the casement. This ill-omened violence 
of thine will prove the ruin of our house.” 

“ Peace, woman, peace!” said the Emperor: “ let 
us see if our prisoner be safe—Ha!” he added, as 
with about a dozen followers, who brandished their 
naked swords above their heads, he came within view 
of the object of his search. “ Behold the traitor with 
that dishonoured minion in his arms. Smite him! slay 
him! the murderer of your Prince—the betrayer of my 
daughter.” 

The myrmidons were not slow in obeying the 
commands of their master, and advanced towards the 
unarmed captive. Margaretta, who was lying in his 
arms in a state of death-like stupor, seemed roused by 
the flash of their sabres, and exclaiming “ Save him— 
spare him!—back—back,” rushed between the in- 
tended victim and his assassins, and received the 
weapon of the foremost in her bosom. A dreadful 
shriek was uttered by every voice; the uplifted swords 
fell, one and all, to the ground ; and Margaretta, bathed 
in blood, sunk at the feet of her father. 

“Her heart is pierced! she’s dead—she'’s dead!” 
shrieked the Empress: “ wo to our house, wo worth 
the hour in which violent hands were laid upon the 
sacred person of a Christian King: wo, wo to me; my 
son—my daughter—where are ye?” 

The Emperor stood for a moment mute, and still as 
a statue. ‘The red flush of anger which had inflamed 
his features, was succeeded by a livid paleness, and 
the fierce rolling of his eye seemed to be giving place 
to the glassy glare of mortality. At length, his brow 
grew black as night, and his lip quivered with a malig- 
nant smile, as he asked, in a low and stifled voice: 

“Is not the den of my Numidian lion situated op- 
posite the dungeon of the prisoner?” 

“Tt is, my liege,” answered an attendant; “the 
doors face each other, and are separated only by this 
narrow corridor.” 

“ Thrust back the traitor to his cell then,” said the 
Emperor, “and let loose the beast upon him. That 
princely brute shall be my avenger.” 

The Empress caught her husband’s arm, and gazed 
with a look of deprecation in his face. The stern, 
inflexible expression there seemed to freeze her into 
silence, and she sunk to the earth. In the mean time, 
the attendants prepared to force King Richard back to 
his dungeon; but folding his arms, and with a smile 
of mingled triumph and contempt on his features, he 
spared them the effort by walking tranquilly thither. 
The door of the lion's den was then immediately ur- 
barred, and the furious animal sprung to the entrance 
The glare of the torches arrested his progress for a 
moment, and as he rolled his red eye around upon 
them, the spectators had an opportunity of observing 
his dimensions. He was above eight feet in length, 
and nearly five feet and a half in height. His long 

mane extended from the top of the head to 
below the shoulders, and hung down to the knees. 
His feet were armed with claws which seemed to be 
nearly two inches long; and while his right fore-foot 
was advanced, he lashed the earth with his tail, and 





intently into the opposite cell, in which his 
destined victim awaited his attack. An instant after- 
wards he uttered a dreadful roar, and sprung towards 
Richard. He attempted to spring upon him from: 
above; but the King, with his clenched hand, smote 
him so violent a blow on the breast, that he reeled 
back in a breathless state, while volumes of smoke 
issued from his mouth and nostrils. A murmur of 
approbation and applause, which was gathering from 
the assembled spectators, was instantly hushed on be- 
holding the still stern features of the Emperor. Again 
did the animal spring upon King Richard, and again 
did the latter, with the same Herculean strength, repel 
the attack. The animal now stood at the door of his 
den, as if willing, yet fearful, to renew the assault; 
he stamped violently with his feet, beat his sides with 
his tail, erected the hair of his head and mane, and 
opening wide his mouth, displayed his angry teeth, and 
again set upa tremendous roar. The Emperor and 
his attendants shrunk back appalled; but what was 
their astonishment at seeing the King, in his turn, 
become the assailant, and rushing from his cell, dart 
upon the incensed animal, and thrust his arm down 
his throat. For a moment the lion struggled with his 
audacious assailant, reared and plunged, and seemed 
to shake even the strong foundations of the castle with 
his struggles. ‘Then the death-rattle was heard in his 
throat; his limbs, after quivering for an instant, were 
stretched rigid and motionless on the ground; and 
Richard, drawing forth his arm, displayed the heart of 
the ferocious animal in his grasp. 

“God save King Richard!” burst from the lips of 
every one present. “The right hand of God is 
stretched over the Soldier of the Cross. The powers 
of Heaven fight in the cause of Heaven's chosen ser 
vants.” Such were the exclamations which rang in 
the ears of the undaunted monarch, while the beaming 
eyes and agitated features of the spectators testified 
their admiration and astonishment still more strongly. 
“The will of Heaven be done!” said the Emperor, 
approaching his captive. “I have already paid dearly 
enough, King Richard, for detaining you in my cu» 
tody, and will not tempt the wrath of Heaven farther. 
Say, is the ransom money ready?” 

“Three hundred thousand marks is the sum de- 
manded,” said King Richard scornfully. “Is it not, 
most generous Emperor?” 

“Talk not of ransom,” said the Empress to her 
husband, “lest, even while we are speaking, this 
strong-ribbed castle should totter to its base, and over- 
whelm us in one general ruin.” 

“ Nay, nay, Madam,” said Richard; “ the people of 
England are not such churls as to deny that sum to 
purchase the freedom of their King, nor do I wish to 
be indebted to the generosity of the Emperor Henry. 
The ambassadors from England are now in this city, 
prepared to pay down two-thirds of the proposed ran- 
som, and to deliver hostages for the remainder. Say, 
Emperor, shall thejg demands be acceded to?” 

« Even so,” said Emperor; and while his avarice 
and fear wrung this reluctant consent from his malig- 
nity and cruelty, the big drops rolled from his temples 
down his cheeks, his lips quivered, and his knees 
trembled from the violence of the internal struggle. 

The sequel of this history is too well known to be 
here repeated. King Richard was set at liberty, and, 
‘vith his two companions who had acted the part of 
his fellow Palmers, arrived safely in England on the 
20th of March 1194. He was received by his sub 
jects with demonstrations of unbounded joy; his ex- 
ploits became familiar topics of conversation amongst 
all ranks of society, from the highest to the lowest; 
and, above all, his adventure with the lion was 
made the theme of universal wonder and eulogy, and 
procured for him his popular surname of Caur de 
Lioa. 
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Tue Avanturine Quartz appears filled with particles 
of Gold, an effect arising from very minute fissures ; 
and the Cat’s-eye, of Ceylon, much esteemed in the 
East, as an amulet of great efficacy, derives its satiny 
lustre from a fibrous texture. The most elegant of all 
the species of Quartz, is the precious Opal, which re- 
flects flashes and sparks of the purest and most bril- 
liant colours; on one side a fine rich green seems to 
grow into gold, and on the other, a sparkling crimson 
melts into a violet tint. Independently of these, the 
colour of precious Opal is grayish or yellowish white; 
the common Opal is of a darker colour, more opaque, 
and has no brilliant reflections. 

In Carnelian and Calcedony, Sitica is united with 
a small portion of ALumina (Clay.) The former is 
generally red, or milk-white, and occurs only in the 
form of pebbles, of various sizes, the finest of which 
come from India; the latter, which is a variety of it, 
is often blueish or yellowish, with but little lustre, 
and has, externally, a bubbled or grape-like form, 
termed botryoidal: it forms the principal part of most 
Agates; especially of those which fill the cavities of 
Basalt rocks in the Faroe Isles, Saxony, and Oberstein, 
in the Palatinate; often in alternate layers of white 
and brown, or dark gray. Cameos are frequently cut 
from Agates of this kind: the head being carved in the 
white Calcedony, and the brown layer forming the 
back ground. 

Chrysoprase derives its vivid green colour from the 
oxyde of a scarce metal, called Nickel: it is translu- 
cent; that is, it transmits light; but not sufficiently to 
be called semi-transparent. Blood-stone, or Heliotrope, 
which was formerly supposed to be an antidote against 
bleeding, by applying it to a wound, is Calcedony, in- 
timately mixed with green Earth, which imparts tc it a 
very dark colour; the red spots, with which it is fre- 
quently variegated, are Jasper;—an opaque quartzose 
mineral, containing a little ALumina or Clay, and 
offering a variety of colours, (red, ochre-yellow, brown, 
and sometimes green,) which are caused by the oxyde 
of Iron. It is abundant in several countries, particu- 
larly Sicily. Those thin white veins, by which it is 
intersected, are filled with minute Quartz crystals. 
Jasper was much prized by the ancients; being con- 
sidered by them as a precious stone, probably on ac- 
count of its hardness: it was one of the twelve stones 
which formed the breast-plate of the high-priest, Aaron. 
These were arranged in the following order: in the 
first row, a Sardius, a Topaz, and a Carbuncle, in the 
second row, an Emerald, a Sapphire, and a Diamond; 
in the third, a Ligure, an Agate, and an Amethyst; 
and in the fourth, a Beryl, an Onyx, and a Jasper. 
The first of these stones is, probably, the dark unburnt 
Carnelian, called by the jewellers, Sard; the Ligure 
is not known at the present day; but the name Ligu- 
rite has lately been applied to a hard crystallized mine- 
ral, which considerably resembles the Chrysolite. 

Common Flint appears, at first sight, to have little 
affinity with most of these minerals; yet it is almost 
pure Sizica, and its hardness equals that of Quartz, 
which is considerably greater than that of glass; and, 
as it does not vary in different specimens, it becomes 
a kind of standard, with which the hardness of mine- 
rals may be compared, by scratching one with the 
other. It is not correct, however, to conclude, that 
every mineral which scratches giass belongs to the 
Quartz family, for there are a great many of interme- 
diate hardness: Felspar, for instance, will readily 
scratch glass, and is easily scratched by Quartz. 
Others, again, as all the species of Garnets, are much 
harder than Quartz. That besutiful gem the Garnet, 
contains a large portion of Iron, in the state of oxyde or 





rust, which is the cause of its deep red colour, and high 
specific gravity; namely, about four. The crystals are 

3 dodecahedrons (twelve-sided figures, 
of which the faces are rhombic, or 
lozenge-shaped, a, fig. 3, or else a figure 
of twenty-four somewhat irregular 
faces 4, fig. 3.) There are frequently 
harrow planes on the first figure, which 
appear to have replaced its edges all 
around; the edges are then said io be 
truncated; a circumstance which fre- 
quently occurs to the crystals of this, 
and of other minerals. It is proper, 
perhaps, to observe, that by a crystal, 
we do not mean Rock Crystal only; but all regular or 
symmetrical forms, inclosed by plane surfaces, which 
simple minerals are found to assume. The word 
crystal (Krustallos) signifies ice; and was given by the 
ancients to the colourless transparent Quartz found in 
the snowy regions of the Alps; “ which,” says the cre- 
dulous, and, in this as well as many other instances, 
incorrect Pliny, “is, indeed, ice; but so permanently 
congealed by the extreme cold, that it can never again 
become liquid!” In time, the constancy of the form 
became remarkable, and the term was applied to all 
other regular solids. 

The crystals, both of common and precious Garnet, 
are usually embedded in Granite, or some other rocks 
and the Pyrope Garnet, likewise, which, as well as 
the precious Garnet, is used in jewellery; and, perhaps, 
excels it in depth and richness of colour. The latter 
is found in Bohemia and Saxony; it is supposed to be 
the Carbuncle of the ancients. Common Garnet, a 
more abundant variety, is of a dull brown or green 
colour, nearly or quite opaque, and contains Lime. 
The Melanite and the Leucite are varieties of the 
Garnet: the former, which is found at Frescati, near 
Mount Vesuvius, is constantly black; and the latter, of 
a grayish white colour, is abundant in some of the 
Vesuvian lava. 

The Tourmaline (Fig. 4) possesses two very singular 

4 characteristics: one is the power 
of becoming strongly electric, with 
polarity, on being heated; indeed, 
more obviously so than any other 
mineral. if you suspect a crystal 
to be a Tourmaline, and wish to 
try its electricity, hold it in a slen- 
der pair of pincers, set in a glass 
handle, over the flame of a war 
candle or small lamp; but not so 
near that it may be blackened by 

the smoke. When it is just too hot to touch, on hold- 
ing it near a very small piece of gold paper, suspended 
by a silken thread, if it be a Tourmaline, it will attract 
it; and the same end will, presently after, repel it. 
The other remarkable circumstance is, that, although 
the crystals, which are prismatic, and always streaked 
lengthwise, appear perfectly transparent on looking 
through them from side to side; yet, if you look at the 
ends of a crystal, let it be ever so short, it will be 
found to be opaque. Iolite, another species of the 
same family, possesses a somewhat similar property: 
in one direction it appears purplish blue; in another, 
it is yellowish brown. It occurs in Spain, Bavaria, 
and Finland. Tourmalines are found in North Ame- 
rica, Brazil, and the Island of Ceylon, of a green and 
dull blue colour, they are brightest from the last- 
mentioned place. Red Tourmalines, also, have been 
brought from Ceylon and Siberia; they contain one- 
tenth part of Soda, end are called Rubellites, from 
their resemblance to the Ruby. 
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Original. 
DEATH OF ROBESPIERRE. 


BY N. H. THAYER. 


Uncvanrvep and alone, in impious meditation sat 

The bloody tyrant, while ever and anon—remorseless 
—reckless, 

With sudden start, and hellish smile, he soiled 

Fair virtne’s purest emblem, with his unhallowed 
mandates. ; 

That foulest dash, numbering the treasured honours of 
uncounted years, 

Which tore away the wreath from noble brows, 

And sealed the fountains of his country’s happiness, 

He calmly placed upon the fair white page, 

And felt no adder coiling round his heart. 

But Robespierre’s hour had come. Vengeance had 
slept— 

"Twas not the sleep of death. 


The fairest sun, 

That e’er o’er France had risen, 

Careered in glory through Parisian sky, 

Up to his meridian and dazzling throne. 

Like to some weeded fair one, who casts away the 
emblem of her grief, 

And bursts in fresh beauty on the sympathetic group, 

So the bright god of that eventful day, cast off his 
robe of cloud, 

And passed in splendour on. 

*T was ominous that brightness—that pure disk—that 
brilliant ray, 

That like an anchor thrown on mercy’s bosom 

Secured from danger and alarm, the tost and agitated 
soul. 


He had reigned a Scylla, 

Through every grade of despotism arose— 

Until from power's lofiiest eminence, he on his vine- 
clad home 

Unfeelingly poured down the burning phial of perfect 
misery. 

Murderer of love—rebel from nature—parricide and 
fratricide, 

Adulterer, and enemy of God and man, 

It was not fit that he should live— 


. Within his gloomy hall 
Tapestried with horror, congenial with his own black 
soul, 


He sat gazing, and with a grin satanic, on those past 
decrees 

That had consigned so many unto wretchedness, 

And now, as if another thought, a winged thought 
from hell, 

Lights on his brain—he starts, in madness starts, 

And hurls them to the earth—then bending to his task 
infernal, 

Dips his pen, that fatal pen, and scrawls in agitation— 

“ Medoc —_ die!!” and as quickly ‘long the tear-damp 
wall, 

Echoes that weil known rap, summoning in human 
form, a demon. 

“ Let Medoc die, before yon sun shall set— 

I had thought that death had lulled him to eternal 
sleep, 

That earth-worms revelled on his noble corse— 

Myrmidons away—the block—the block—-Medoc 
must" — 

Not on the scaffold die—most fiendish monster—no, 

Nor elsewhere, wretch! as soon as thoa— 

Home, to thy own hell, bome”—and the deadly iron 

Sent its leaden messenger, deep to the scorched brain, 

Of the staggering, falling, fanghess monster. 





, The wild convulsive shout of joy 
Passed on from lip to lip, and brows that had in mi- 
sery been robed, 
Bore now the radiant seal of happiness. 


He lay in mockery of state, 
And round him marched the rushing crowds of Paris, 
Wondering, mid intervals of execration, how so harm- 
less, and so weak a thing 
Could blanch the cheek of valiant man, 
And make the knees of veterans to quake. 
One there was of venerable mien, an aged man, 
Who raised his withering palms to heaven, while tears 
of pity 
Coursed o'er his furrowed cheek, and faintly uttered 
“ Yes, Robespierre, there is a God.” The old man wept, 
For he was one of God. 
The pallid look, the laidly feature, brow and eye, 
Struck daggers to his soul, thou enemy of his and of 
that God— 
The murderous worm, his sensitive eternal soul 
Was piercing through and through, and legions of 
spirits damned, 
Were shouting in his ear, “ Death is eternal sleep.” 
He drew him near, and to the wretch he said “ Yes, 
Robespierre, there is a God.” 
But ‘cross his lip there shot a ghastly and revengeful 
smile, 
And forth came blasphemy for prayer. 
And now again the deafening shout— 
“ Down, down to hell, murderer of my kindred down, 
And all the curses of Parisian mothers follow thee:” 
A dreadful curse, fresh from the warm lip of one, 
whose dark habiliments of sorrow 
So plainly showed that she had tasted deep the cup of 
g 1 wretched 
A dreadful wretch he lived—a dreadful wretch he 
died— 
Unfit for sympathy of earth—unfit for thought of 
heaven. 
The last dread scene is over— 
Stanching the lacerated heart of France— 
Religion, borne on the prayers of millions, descends 
from heaven again, 
Science smiles, justice resumes her wonted seat, 
Anarchy, confusion die—peace and plenty reign, 
And happiness and joy walk hand in hand 
Throughoat the wide domain of Helena’s entombed. 


pt 
THE COTTAGE GRANDFATHER. 





W2i te nobles are anxious for honour and state, 

The peasants are cheerful and void of debate ; 

No fame to allure them, no riches to prize, 

And all that is wanting contentment supplies. 

Their labours with pleasure they daily pursue— 

Tho’ small their possessions, their wants are but few; 

Content in their stations, though simple their fare, 

Strangers to ambition, and strangers to care. 

Returning from labour, in yonder green glade 

Behold aged Damon hath shoulder’d his spade; 

While Rosa, his grandchild, with health in her face, 

Runs ou: from the cottage to meet his embrace. 

The tales of the day she is anxious to tell, 

And gives him a nosegay of cowslips to smell; 

Thus all his attention she seems to engage, 

The pride of his heart, the delight of his age. 

In his old rustic settle, when seated is he, 

The sweet little pratiler climbs up on his knee ; 

A glow of delight on her cheek is display’d, * 

While she tells him the pranks that her pet-lamb has 
play’d. 

The toils of the day «re by Damon forgot, 

Contentment and peace are the guests of his cot; 

He knows no vexation, with health he is blest, 

Each day brings bim labour, each night gives him rest 
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A SENTIMENTAL ADVENTURE. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


Tuenrz is a fashion in every thing—more especially 
in every thing feminine, as we of the Court Magazine 
are, of all other writers, bound to allow; the very 
faults of the ladies (if ladies can have faulis,) as well 
as the tenor by which those faults are distinguished, 
change with the changing time. The severe but ho- 
nest puritan of the commonwealth, was succeeded by 
the less rigid, but probably less sincere prude, who, 
from the restoration to George the Third’s day, seems, 
if we may believe those truest painters of manners, the 
satirists and the comic poets, to have divided the realm 
of beauty with the fantastic coquette—L’ Allegro 
reigning over one half of the female world, ll Pensero 
over the other. 

With the decline of the artificial comedy, these two 
grand divisions amongst women which had given such 
life to the acted drama, and had added humour to the 
prose of Addison, and point to the verse of Pope, gra- 
dually died away. The Suspicious Husband of Dr. 
Hoadley, one of the wittiest and most graceful of those 
graceful and witty pictures of manners, which have 
now wholly disappeared from the comic scene, is, 1 
think, nearly the last in which the characters are so 
distinguished. The wide reaching appellations of 
prude and coquette, the recognized title, the definite 
classification, the outward profession were gone, what- 
ever might be the case with the internal propensities ; 
and the sex, somewhat weary it may be of finding it- 
self called by two names, neither of them very desira- 
ble, the one being very disagreeable, and the other a 
little haughty—branched off into innumerable sects, 
with all manner of divisions and sub-divisions, and has 
contrived to exhibit, during the last sixty or seventy 
years, as great a variety of humours, good or bad, and 
to derive and obtain as many epithets (most of them 
sufficiently ill-omened) as its various and capricious 
fellow-biped called man. 

Amongst these epithets, were two which I well re- 
member to have heard applied some thirty years ago to 
more than one fair lady in the good town of Belford, 
but which have now passed away as completely as 
their com predecessors, coquette and prude. 
The “words of fear” in qhestion were satirical and 
sentimental. With the first of these sad nick-names 
we have nothing todo. Child as | was, it seemed to 
me at the time, and I think so more sirongly on recol- 
lection, that in two or three imstances the imputation 
was wholly undeserved ; that a girlish gaiety of heart 
on the one hand, and a womanly fineness of observa- 
tion on the other, gave rise to an accusation which 
mixes a little, and very little cleverness with a great 
deal of ill-nature. But with the fair satirist, be the 
appellation true or false, we have no concern; our bu- 
siness is with one lady of the class sentimental, and 
with one, and with one only, of those adventures to 
which ladies of that class are, to say the least, peculi- 
arly liable. 

Miss Selina Savage, (her detractors said that she was 
christened Sarah, founding upon certain testimony of 
I know not what value, of aunts and God-mothers; but 
I abide by her own signature, as now lying befure me 
in a fine, slender Italian hand, at the bottom of a note 
somewhat yellow by time, but still stamped in a French 
device of pensees and soucis, and still faintly smelling 
of tar of roses ; the object of the said note being to bor- 
row “ Mr. Pratt's exquisite Poem of Sympathy.”) Miss 
Selina Savage (I hold by the autograph) was a young 
lady of uncertain age; there being on this point also a 
small variation of ten or a dozen years between her 





own assertions and those of her calumniators ; but of a 
most sentimental aspect (in this respect all were 
agreed ;) tall, fair, pale and slender, she being so little 
encumbered with flesh and blood, and so litile tinted 
with the diversity of colouring thereunto belonging, so 
completely blond in hair, eyes, and cumplexion, that a 
very tolerable portrait of her might be cut out in white 
paper, provided the paper were thin enough, or drawn 
in chalks, white and black, upon a pale brown ground. 
Nothing could be too shadowy or too vapoury; the 
Castle Spectre, flourishing in all the glory of gauze 
drapery on the stage of Drury Lane—the ghosts of 
Ossian, made out of the misis of the hills—were but 
types of Miss Selina Savage. Her voice was like her 
aspect, sighing, crying, dying; and her conversation as 
lachrymose as her voice; she sang sentimental songs, 
played sentimental airs, wrote sentimental letters, and 
read sentimental books ; has given away her parrot for 
laughing, and turned off her post-boy for whistling a 
country dance. 

The abode of this amiable damsel was a small, neat 
dwelling, somewhat inconveniently situated, at the 
back of the Holy Brook, between the Abbey Mills on 
the one side, and a great timber wharf on the other, 
with the stream moving between the carriage road and 
the house, and nothing to’unite them but a narrow 
foot-bridge, which must needs be crossed in all 
weathers. It had, however, certain recommendatiqns 
which more than atoned for these defects in the eyes 
of its romantic mistress; three middle-sized cypress 
trees at one end of the court, in the front of her man- 
sion two well-grown weeping willows; the other an 
address at “ Holy Brook Cottage,” absolutely invaluable 
to such a correspondee, and standing in most advan- 
tageous contrast with the streets, terraces, crescents, 
and places of which Belford was for the most part 
composed ; and a very fair chance of excellent material 
for the body of her letters by the abundant casualties 
and Humane Society cases afforded by the foot-bridge 
—no less than one old woman, three small children, 
and two drunken men having been ducked in the 
stream in the course of one winter. Drowning would 
have been too much of a good thing ; but of that, from 
the shallowness of the water, there was no 
chance. 

Miss Savage, with two quiet, orderly, light-footed, 
and soft-spoken maidens, had been for some years the 
solitary tenants of the pretty cottage by the Holy 
Brook. She had lost her father during her early child- 
hood; and the death of her mother (a neat, quiet old 
lady, whose interminable carpet work is amongst the 
earliest of my recollections—1 could draw the pattern 
now,) and the absence of ber brother, a married man 
with a large family and a prosperous business, who 
resided constantly in London, left the fair Selina the 
entire mistress of her fortune, her actions, and her resi- 
dence. That she remained in Belford, although ex- 
claiming against the place and its society—ils gossip- 
ing. morning visits, and its evening card-parties, as well 
as to the general want of refinement amongst its inha- 
bitants—might be imputed partly perhaps to habit, and 
an aveysion to the trouble of moving, and partly to a 
violent friendship between herself and another damsel 
of the same class, a good deal younger, and a great 
deal sillier, who lived two streets off, and whom she 
saw every day, and wrote to every hour. 

Martha, or, as her friend chose to eall her, Matilda 
Marshall, was the fourth or fifth daughter of a spirit 
merchant in the town. Frequent meetings at the ciz- 
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culating library introduced the fair ladies to each other, 
and a congeniality of taste brought about first an ac- 
quaintance, and then an intimacy, which difference of 
station (for Miss Savage was of the highest circle in 
this provincial society, and poor Martha was of no cir- 
ele at all,) only seemed to cement the more firmly. 

The Marshalls, flattered by Selina’s notice of their 
daughter, and not sorry that that notice had fallen on 
the least useful and cheerful of the family, the one 
that amongst all their young people they could the 
most easily spare, put her time and her actions en- 
tirely into her own power, or rather into that of her 
patroness. Mr. Marshall, a calculating man of busi- 
ness, finding flirtation after flirtation go off without the 
conclusion matrimonial, and knowing the fortune to be 
considerable, began to look on Matilda as the probable 
heiress; and except from her youngest brother Wil- 
liam, a clever but unlucky school boy, who delighted 
in plaguing his sister, and laughing at sentimental 
friendships, this intimacy, from which all but one 
member was sedulously excluded, was cherished and 
promoted by the whole family. 

Very necessary was Miss Matilda at the Holy Brook 
cottage. She filled there the important parts of lis- 
tener, adviser, and confidant, and filled them with an 
honest and simple-hearted sincerity, which the most 
skilful flatterer that ever lived would have failed to 
imitate. She read the same books, sang the same 
songs, talked in the same tone, walked with the same 
air, and wore the same fashions, which, upon her, she 
being naturally short and stout, and dark-eyed and 
rosy, had, as her brother William told her, about the 
same effect that armour similar to Don Quixoite’s would 
have produced upon Sancho Panza. 

One of her chief services in the character of confi- 
dant, was of course to listen to the several love pas- 
sages of which, since she was of the age of Juliet, her 
friend’s history might be said to have consisted. How 
she had remained so long unmarried might have 
moved some wonder, since she seemed always im- 
mersed in the passion which leads to such a conclu- 
sion ; but then her love was something like the stream 
that flowed before her door—a shallow brooklet, easy 
to slip in, and easy to slip ont. From two or three im- 
prudent engagements her brother had extricated her; 
and from one, the most dangerons of all, she had been 
saved by her betrothed having been claimed the week 
before the nuptials by another wife. At the moment 
of which we write, however, the fair Selina seemed 
once more in a fair way to change her name. 

That she was fond of literature of a certain class we 
have already intimated ; and, next after Sterne and 
Rousseau, the classics of her order, and their horde of 
vile imitators, whether sentimental novelists, or seuti- 
mental essayists, or sentimental dramatists, she delight- 
ed in the horde of nameless versifiers whom Gifford 
demolished ; in other words, after bad prose her next 
favourite reading was bad verse; and as this sort of 
verse is quite as easy to write as to read—I should 
think of the two rather easier—she soon became no 





of Literature. A less vain person than Miss Selina 
Savage might have thought she did the Hampshire 
Courant honour in sending them an elegy on the 
death of a favourite bullfinch, with the signature of 
Eurinia. 

It was printed forthwith, read with ecstatic admira- 
tion by the authoress and her friend, and with great 
amusement by William Marshall, who, now the spruce 
clerk of a spruce attorney, continued to divert himself 
with worming out of his simple sister all the secrets of 
herself and her friend, and then to pursue them with 
the most unmerciful ridicule. The elegy was printed, 
and in a fair way of being forgotten by all but the 
writer, when in the next number of the Courant ap- 
peared a complimentary sonnet addressed to the au- 
thoress of the elegy, and signed Orlando. 

Imagine the delight of the fair Eurinia! she was not 
in the least astonished,—a bad and inexperienced wri- 
ter never is taken by surprise by any quaniity of 
praise ; but she was charmed and interested as much 
as woman could be ; she answered his sonnet by ano- 
ther (which, by the by, contained, according to Boi- 
leau’s well-known recipe, and the practice of all na- 
tions, a quatrain too many;) he replied to her re- 
joinder; compliments flew thicker and faster ; and the 
poetical correspondence between Orlando and Eurinia 
became so tender, that the editor of the H * * shire 
Courant thought it only right to hint to the gentleman 
that the post-office would be a more convenient me 
dium for his future communications. ; 

As this intimation was accompanied by the address 
of the lady, it was taken in very good part; and before 
the publication of the next number of the provincial 
weekly journal, Miss Savage received the accustomed 
tribute of verse from Orlando, enveluped in a prose 
epistle, dated from a small town about thirty miles off, 
and signed Henry Turner. 

An answer had been earnestly requested, and an 
answer the lady sent; and by return of post she re 
ceived a reply, to which she replied with equal alert- 
fiess; then came a love letter in full furm; and then @ 
petition for an interview; and to the first the lady an- 
swered any thing but No! and to the latter she as 
sented. 

The time fixed for this impértant = it being now 
the merry month of May, was three o'clock in the day. 
He had requested to find her alone; and accordingly 
by one p. m. she had dismissed her faithful confidante, 
promising to write to her the moment Mr. Turner was 
gone, had given orders to admit no one but a young 
gentleman who sent in his visiting ticket, (such being 
the plan proposed by the innamorato,) and began to set 
herself and her apartment in order for his reception— 
she herself in an elegant dishabille, between sentimen- 
tal and pastoral, and her room in a confusion equally 
elegant, of music, books, and flowers; Zimmermann 
and Lavater on the table; and one of those dramas, 
those tragedies bourgevises, or comedies larmoyantes, 
which it seems incredible that Beaumarchais, he that 
wrote the two matchless plays of Figaro,* could have 


inconsiderable perpetrator of sonnets without rhyme, | written, in her hand. 


and songs without reason; and elegies, by an ingeni- 
ous combination, equally deficient in both. 


| 


It was hardly two o'clock, full an hour before his 


| time, when a double knock was heard at the door; Mr. 


After writing this sort of verse, the next step is to | Turner's card was sent in, and a well-dressed and 
put it in print; and in those days (we speak of above | well-looking young man ushered into the presence of 
thirty years e70,) when there was no Mrs. Hemans to | the fair poetess. There is no describing such an in- 


send grace and beauty, and purity of thought and 
feeling, into every corner of the kingdom—no Mary 
Howitt to add the strength and originality of a manly 
mind to the sensibility of a womanly fancy,—in those 
days the Poet's Corner of a country newspaper was the 
refuge of every poetaster in the county. So intolera- 
bly bad were the acrostics, the rebuses, the epigrams, 
and the epitaphs, which adorned those asylums for fu- 
gitive pieces, that a selection of the worst of them 
would really be worth printing amongst the Curiosities 





terview. My readers must imagine the compliments 
and the blushes, the fine speeches de part et d’autre, 


*[ speak, of course, of the admirably brilliant 
French comedies, and not of the operas, whether Eng- 
lish or Italian, which, retaining the situations, and 
hardly the situations, have completely sacrificed the 
wit, the character, and the pleasantry of the delightful 
originals, and have almost as much tended to injure 
Beaumarchais’ reputation as bis own dullest drama. 
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the long words and the fine words, the sighings and 
the languishments. The lady was satisfied; the gen- 
tleman had no reason to complain; and afler a short 
visit he left her, promising to return in the evening to 
take his coffee with her and her friend. 

She had just sat down to express tw that friend, in 
her accustomed high-flown language, the contentment 
of her heart, when another knock was fullowed by a 
second visiting ticket. “Mr. Turner again! Oh! J 
suppose he has remembered something of consequence. 
Show him in.” 

And in came a second Mr. Turner!! 

The consternation of the lady was inexpressible !— 
That of the gentleman, when the reason of her asto- 
nishment was explained to him, was equally vehemeut 
and flattering. He burst into eloquent threats against 
the impostor who had assumed his name, the wretch 
who had dared to trifle w.th such a passion, and such 
a ladye-love; and being equally well-looking and fiue- 

poken, full of rapt vows and ardent protestatiuns, 
and praise addressed equally to the woman and the au- 
thoress, conveyed to the euchanted Selina the cumplete 
idea of her lover-poet. 

He took leave of her at the end of half an hour, to 
ascertain, if possible, the delinquent who had usurped 
his name and his assignation, purposing to return in the 
evening to meet her friend; and again she was sitting 
down to her writing table, to exclaim over this extra- 
ordinary adventure, and to dilate on the charms of the 
true Orlando, when three o'clock struck, and a third 
knock at the door heralded a third visiting ticket, and a 
third Mr. Turner!!! 

A shy, awkward, simple youth, was this,—“ the real 
Simon Pure!”—bowing and bashful, and with a stut- 
ter that would have rendered his words unintelligible 
even if time had been allowed him to bring them 
forth. But no time was allowed him. Provoked past 
her patience, believing herself the laughing-stock of 
the town, our sentimental fair one forgot her refine- 
ment, her delicacy, her fine speaking, and her affecta- 
tion; and calling her maids and her fiot-boy to aid, 
drove out her unfortunate suitor with such a storm of 
vVituperation, such a torrent of plain, honest, homely 
scolding, that the luckless Orlando took to his heels, 
and missing his fuoting on the narrow bridge, tumbled 
head-foremost into the Holy Brook, and emerged drip- 
ping like a river god, to the infinite amusement of the 
two impostors and of William Marshall, the contriver 
of the jest, who lay perdu in the mill, and told the 
story, as a great secret, to so many persons, that before 
the next day it wa8 known half over the place, and was 
the eventual cause of depriving the good town of Bel- 
ford of one of the most inoffensive and sentimental of 
its inhabitants. The fair Selina decamped in a week. 
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Amonc the most fashionable materials for morning 
dress, are the foulards, with pink or blue patterns on 


a fond ecru. These foulards have a simple and 
neglige appearance. ‘They should be worn with a 
plain bonnet, and a collerette or pelerine of cambric or 
clear muslin. ; 

Pekin, printed in large sprig patterns, is also a very 
elegant demi toilette for the promenade. A white ground, 
with a coloured pattern, is most admired in Pekin. 

A very beautiful kind of Mousseline de laine, is that 
with a pistache ground, sprigged with bouquets of 
flowers without stalks. A running pattern of peach 
blossom on a green ground ; colonnes and bouquets on 
lilac grounds, are alsu exceedingly fashionable. 

Pou de soie, of the patterns called gros dentelle of 
two colours, is much employed for pelisses. 

One of the prettiest patterns for printed Pekin, is a 
bouquet of small, delicate flowers, on a white ground. 





Another much admired pattern consists of roses the 
size of nature, with green leaves on a black ground. 

The satin cachemire is infinitely more soft and lus- 
trous than the sutin de laine. We have seen some with 
black grounds, sprigged with small rose-buds. Persian 
and Egyptian patterns, in very vivid colours on white 
grounds, are also very elegant. 

For promenade and carriage costume, nothing is 
more fashionable than a dress of chequered silk, with 
a large, round pelerine of the same. 

The newest flowers of the season, either for caps or 
bonnets, consist of exquisite imitations of those natural 
flowers which are most commonly known. Roses of 
every species are worn on hats of any colour. For 
hats of paille de riz, a branch of geranium is a favour- 
ite ornawent. Nattier, of Paris, has produced some 
exquisite imitations of every variety of geranium. 

Among the novelties imported from Paris, within 
the last few days, we have remarked a Leghorn hat, 
from the magazine of Madame Lepitit. 1t was orna- 
mented with fuur superb white feathers, arranged im 
most elegant and picturesque style. The longest 
druvoped over the brim of the hat, and the others were 
placed more erect so as to be agitated by the slightest 
breath of wind. Another Parisian novelty was a bon- 
netof blue pou de soie, the front rather deep and edged 
with rouleauz. It was trimmed with figured satin 
riband, and with a pink flower en grappe, as pliant as 
a feather. In Paris, a bird of Paradise feather is not 
unfrequently worn in a Leghorn hat. 

Trimmings round the edges of hats, which have been 
for some time past totally exploded, are again partially 
revived. ‘T'wo or three bias folds of crape lisse are 
now substituted for ruckes. They produce a soft and 
vapoury effect, very becoming to the complexion. 

Roul: are placed on the edge of a hat, 
and also round the top of the crown. 

Ar attempt has been made to introduce sleeves al- 
most tight to the arm, from the shoulder to the wrist. 
These are called by the French modistes, manches 
amadis. Very few ladies have ventured upon them, 
and there is at present no chance of this fashion being 
restored to favour. The sleeves which were worn 
about fonr years ago, distinguished by the name of 
manches a Vimbecile, are now very generally adopted. 
Sometimes they are gathered in fulness on a long 
pointed cuff, and at other times on a small, straight 
cuff, about three inches broad. 

Foulard dresses are usually made very simple. The 
corsage high, draped or buttoned, jupe quite plain, and 
the sleeves wide. Foulards with black grounds have 
sometimes the pelerines edged with black lace. The 
first pelerine should come down to the waist, or may 
be drawn under the waist-bund ; the second should be 
round and open. 

Cravats of taffetas, or gros de Naples,.are now su- 
perseded by the variety of beautiful ribands just intro- 
duced among the numerous novelties of the season. 
These ribands make beautiful tours de cou. They are 
tied in a bow in front, after being passed twice round 
the neck. Another less simple, but equally favourite 
fashion, is to pass the riband twice round the neck, 
then to tie it in two bows, which are fashioned by a 
brooch. The ends are drawn through the waist-band, 
below which they descend a few inches. 

In Paris. some few ladies have already appeared in 
summer gaiters of coloured gros de Naples, with shoes 
of the same. Shoes of black kid or light morocco are, 
however, preferred. Gaiters of satin, with shoes to 
correspond, are considered very recherche. 


—@——— 
There is a deceit in fashion that enchants the 
heart, disturbs the reason, fills the mind with a‘ suc- 


cession ef disorders, and makes the world a hospital of 
enthusiasts. 
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Peruars there is not in the life of man a purer 
feeling of existence than that which he enjoys when, 
afier a lingering illness, he walks abroad, for the first 
time, on a beautiful spring day. In that gay season 
every thing breathes of life, and love, and joy. It is 
as if the hearts of living things had been frozen up 
with the ice of winter; for, where all before was 
hushed and silent, all now is festivity and mirth. And 
no sooner have the heavens again smiled upon the 
earth, and the earth resumed its beauty, than there is 
a wild and tumultuous burst of joyous and ardent 
feeling from the heart of every living thing. His own 
heart, grateful in the renovation of existence, naturally 
expands with every generous emotion: worldly. and 
selfish feelings die within it; and, entering largely 
into the general joy, it unreservedly goes out, in the 
mystery of its fulness, to the great Creator, who perhaps 
rejoices in nothing so much as in the happiness of the 
creatures which his goodness has made. 

Such may be supposed to have been the feelings of 
Alfred Yorston, when he left Mossburn Cottage, where 
he had been confined to a sick-bed for several long 
months. He had struck down the avenue which leads 
to the Hermitage, and had just come in view of that 
sequestered pile, when he was accosted by an old fe- 
male mendicant : 

“God bless yer honor!—eh! but, my dear, that 
bonnie face is pale; was it grief, hinnie, that made 
ye sae wan an’ thochtfu’? Nae doubt---nae doubt,” 
she continued, advancing nearer to Alfred, and as- 
suming a sort of confidential tone; “ young hearts, 
Maister Yorston, hae their sorrows, an’ young een 
sometimes greet till maybe there’s na anither tear to 


drap, altho’ a sweetheart was lyin’ i’ the deadthraw. 
Alfred was surprised to hear his name mentioned 
by a person whom he had never, to his knowledge, 
seen before. 
“How do I know you, dear? hoo sud I hae kent} pulpit; 


ye, indeed, for ye are sair changed !—an’ hoo sud I 
hae kent yer uncle, wha’s heir yer honor noo is; an’ 
hoo sud I hae kent ane ye wad hae liket weel to hae 
been nearer an’ dearer to ye? Hae nae I aften seen 
you an’ her sittin’ thegither, whan ye baith thocht nae 
een but yer ain were upon ye ?” 

“ For God's sake, woman! of whom do you speuk ?” 
cagerly inquired Alfred ; while his breathing became 
difficult, and his limbs trembled beneath him. 

“Of whom do | speak, said ye? Wha sud I speak 
o’, but the bit lassie ye ance liket sae weel—an’ wha 
liket you as’ne’er again will she like man? Hae ye 
sic a short memory, Maister Yorston? Dinna ye mind 
bonnie Miss Ethelaide—an’ hoo she was sent aff to 
the north lest ye sud make her yer bride ?—an’ dinna 
ye mind o’ her greetin’ on yer bosom, aneath the haw 
tree, that bonnie mune-licht nicht, till her young heart 
was a’ but broken, an’ yer ain na far frae it, when na 
ane heard it but mysel’, and the God that made us 
a’?” 

A deep stifled groan came from the bottom of the 
unhappy man’s heart. He put gold into the woman's 
hand, and solemnly entreated her, if she knew aught 
of that lady, to acquaint him of it. 

“ Me ken ony thing o’ the young lady! hoo sud I 
ken ony thing 0’ her, puir thing? We're a’ sinfu’ 
craturs, yer honor, an’ whan a woman's love is thwartet, 
an’ her sweetheart forgets her, ye ken, think ye it a 
strange thing if a young maiden sud e’en tyne heart 
a’thegither, an’ become reckless 0’ what may betide 
her, be it weel or wae ?” 

“And is this all you know about Miss Stuart?” 
asked Alfred impatioutly. 








“Hout! I maybe ken some mair about her; but 
yer honor is sae hasty. But what signify's speakin’ 
about a thing that'll sune be as it ne’er had been? 
The lassie’s days—ay, Maister Yorston, her hours are 
number’d; the sand o’ her short life is -rinnin’ fast to 
a close. See ye that sun wi’ its bricht face glowrin’ 
thro’ the tall trees ?— it'll no set afore it looks upo’ the 
cauld corp o’ Ethelaide Simart.” 

Alfred turned away, under the supposition that the 
woman was crazy. The feelingsshe had conjured up, 
however, were of such a nature as not to be easily 
diverted from the current they had taken, even though 
he had wished to doso. She had distinctly alluded 
to circumstances long gone by, of which he had thought 
no one had any knowledge but himself. She had, 
moreover, adverted to other circumstances, apparently 
of a more painful nature, of which he was ignorant. 
Anxious to ascertain the import of the dark words which 
the woman had uttered, he turned back, in the hope 
of overtaking her; bat she seemed purposely to have 
eluded his search, for she was not to be found. 

Alfred Yorston was of humble but respectable pa- 
rentage. On the death of his father, who, though a 
pious and learned man, had never advanced beyond a 
poor curacy, his mother was invited, with Alfred, her 
only surviving child, to spend a few monihs in Scot- 
land, with her brother, a bachelor, who, at an advanced 
time of life, had retired from business, with the view 
of spending his remaining years in the peaceful ob- 
scurity of his country villa. Mr. Livingston loved his 
sister and her little boy too well ever to think of their 
returning to England ; so she continued to live in the 
family with her brother till she died. Alfred, a youth 


” | of very prepossessing exterior, had been educated with 


an eye to the Scottish church, but his delicate consti- 
tution was found not to admjt of the severe and 
ceaseless study necessary for an aspirant to the Scottish 
it; and as it was not thought prudent by his uncle 
that he should undermine his health in qualifying 
himself for a profession for which, after all, his extreme 
delicacy might unfit him, he, shortly after his mother’s 
death, discontinued his attendance at college, and 
betook himself to such studies and pursuits as his fancy 
or inclination suggesied. Though young, Alfred was 
by no means deticient in those accomplishments which, 
though of lesser value, never fail, when united to 
gentlemanly manners and a cultivated understanding, 
to render the company of a man estimable in any 
society. He danced well—sang better than he danced 
—was well versed in the literature of his own and 
other countries—and had a natural talent fer keeping 
up the conversation of a little party, whether grave or 
sprightly: and all this with the most child-like sim- 
plicity and good nature. He had, moreover, from his 
boyhood, imbibed a thorough contempt for, and detes- 
tation of, those low and vicious indulgences to which 
the youth of great cities are unhappily prone. Long, 
therefore, before he had reached his full stature, Alfred 
was a declared favorite of the ladies, young and old; 
and seldom or never did he leave a family circle 
withont sincere wishes on the part of the parents, and 
as devout, though perhaps more secret, wishes on the 
part of their fair daughters, to become more intimately 
acquainted with the handsome young Englishman. At 
any time the English accent has a wonderful effect 
updn the ears of Scottish maidens; but when, after 
the heart-opening and innocent gaiety of a tea party 
or little dance, it is listened to as the party, arm in 
arm, walk leisurely homewards, pearhaps in the clear 
moonlight, it may, in truth, be said to possess something 
like a charm in the female estimation. But thougl: 
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really beloved by all who knew him, Alfred had 
centinued aa utter stranger to what is called “ the 
passion of love.” He regarded his young female 
friends with almost the same feelings which he would 
have cherished for his own sisters, had they been 
* living. And while suppressed sighs, and unrepressed 
smiles, and soft glances, and occasionally a fluttering 
of hearts, were the electrical effects of his entrance 
into the drawing-room or family parlor; and while 
these, one and all of them, were often brought to bear 
upon, him, during the winter evenings, even like the 
besieging of a beautiful city, Alfred, all unmoved by 
the splendor of so brilliant an array, remained pro- 
vokingly proof against its overwhelming battery.— 
Perhaps he had not even been sensible of these little 
blandishments, or never once thought whence they 
originated. But such a state of things could not al- 
ways continue. His pale countenance, with its touch 
of melancholy ; his large, dark, expressive eyes ; his 
finely arched eyebrows; his high, smooth forehead, 
overshadowed with dark-brown luxuriant curls —all 
bere unequivocal testimony that he had both a heart 
and asoul. Nor was the time distant when both were 
to revel in all the enchantment, and wildness, and 
mystery of a passion, the most consuming and destruc- 
tive known among 
In the pew next to that which Mr. Livingston’s 
family oceupied, in the parish church of Goslington, 
=o lady, the immediate descendant, by the 
"s side, of a noble Scottish family; whose 
beauty, in Alfred’s eyes, had certainly never been 
equalled since the fatal affair which terminated long 
age in the expulsion from Paradise. There were 
neither roses nor lilies in this young maiden’s face, 
which, truth to speak, was somewhat slightly freckled ; 
but, for all that, she was really a beautiful creature, 
with eyes like a turtle dove’s, and hair like gold, and 
a voice like the sweetest sounds of an £olian harp, 
and a smile the most touching in the world—sweet, 
thoughtful, serene, simple, innocent ; it came directly 
from the heart, and therefore to the heart it went, 
showing how calm and how tender were the thoughts 
that dwelt there,—giving, as it were, an open mani- 
featation of woman’s original loveliness, ere blighted 
by sin, and reminding the gazer of the last soft bright 
rays of the setting sun, shed upon a little garden, while 
the mavis is singing among the hedge-rows, and the 
balmly air is yet perfumed with the sweet breath of 
the closing flowers. And when Alfred looked upon 
this lady he knew a joy which he had never known 
before—a pure, unmixed, unspeakable happiness ;— 


something which seemed not of this world, and which [@e 


he felt was too glowing and vivid long to continue. 
For it was a beautiful and soul-touching thing to hear 
the soft, pure, fervent voice of this orphan lady, rising 
up in holy and tender communion with the Great 
Father of Spirits. And if there was a time when he 
saw more clearly the perfect beauty of holiness—when 
he found what an awful thing it is to stand in the 
sanctuary of the living God—and when, taking up the 
language of the erring but loving disciple, he could 
say, in the sincerity of an affectionate and subdued 
heart, “It is good for us to be here !”—surely it was, 
when, bright in the consciousness of her purity, he 
saw this beautiful and sinless being prostrated in lowly 
adoration—her delicate form bending over the front of 
the pew—her forehead resting upon her clasped hands 
—and her soul lifted up, in the simplicity of faith,—in 
the act of presenting unto Him, to whom such an of- 
fering is ever well pleasing, the sacrifice of her guile- 
lesa, affectionate, and innocent heart. 

Nor, as Alfred looked upon her, did this gentle being 
ever seek to turn away, till his gaze became almost 
cruel in its steadfastness. But still her pretty head 
would ever and anon revert to its farmer position ; and 
then she would seem to look long and thoughtfully on 





some ebject immediately beyond Alfred, indesignediy 
communicating to him, in a language more eloquent 
than mere words, the truth of the aphoriem “ that love 
begets love,”—with her little white hand raised to her 
soft cheek, and the nail of her marriage finger touching 
the extremity of her pretty lips, imparting to the small 
ring, somewhat ostentatiously, but allowably sported 
(perhaps for the first time) upon that finger, a beauty: 
and a value which it did not otherwise possess;—while 
the workings of her pure young heart were such as 
she, herself, only knew. And sometimes he would 
even detect her soft dove-like eyes resting upon him- 
self—but, of course, quite accidentally ; and then she 
would suddenly avert her sweet face, and perhaps not 
again look towards him during the remainder of the 
service. And, no doubt, when it was concluded, they 
would leave the chureh, both greatly edified by the 
sermon which they had—not listened to. And, then, 
as he walked behind at a respectful distance, perhaps 
he was treading upon the self-same spots which her 
little feet had pressed but a few moments before—and 
this was always something. Nor, emboldened by the 
distance, did they now pass from each other’s view, 
till they had exchanged a long, lingering look, by the 
way of observing some intervening object which 
seemed to have attracted their mutual attention. 

About this time Mr. Livingston had gone the way 
of all living. He had ever tenderly loved his nephew ; 
the good old indulgent man had always encouraged 
his affection for Ethelaide Stuart; and, now, in addi- 
tion to his warmest blessing, he had left him m the 
unfettered possession of sixty thousand pounds. 

And the day at length arrived, when Alfred was 
introduced to Miss Stuart, and touched the fair hand 
of that young lady, for whom he had long cherished 
the sincerest affection. Many were the. hours which 
he passed in her beloved society—on the green hille— 
in the hollow glens—at the river's side, and by the 
sea-shore; at sunset—at noon-day—in the dewy morn 
and by the moonlight. But this delightful intercourse 
seemed to him no sooner begun, than it was suddenly 
cutoff. The lady returned hurriedly to Moray. Alfred 
had written, but had never heard a syllable from her; 
and now, almost three years had elapsed since he had. 
parted from her to whom he had solemnly plighted his 
faith and his troth. 

All these circumstances now - passed before the 
mind’s eye of Alfred Yorston, as he roamed through 
the wooded and romantic glen of the hermitage ; net 
in the indistinct glimmer of perspective, but in the 
very front and foreground of his affectionate though 

heart. 
hen he had emerged from the wood, he sat down 
to himself on a mossy bank, where the gowans 
and blue-bells lifted up their humble heads, and 
the wild thyme was fragrant around him. But the 
day had become gloomy; the birds had ceased singing ; 
and a chill wind was felt coming over the hill from 
the north-east. As he sat, with his head leaning on 
his hand, his eyes resting vacantly on the misty glen, 
and his thoughts dwelling upon the past, he was some- 
what startled by something falling on the soft light sod: 
at his feet. It was a young wood-pigeon. He looked 
up, and saw a large hawk. There it stood, but a few 
yards above his head, with its broad wings extended 
in the air, as motionless as the bronzed eagle spread 
over a concave mirror, and its beautiful eyes fixed 
piercingly on the quarry that had fallen from its talons, 
as if it were meditating a descent, even at the risk of 
its own destruction. ‘A slight movement of its wings 
was now perceptible; and, uttering a shrill scream, 
it swooped across the hill, and, gliding upwards, circled 
round the front of the ivied crags, and pitehed on a 
projecting rock, beside a large bourtree-bush. Alfred 
lifted upthedove. Jt» plumage was ruffled and stained 
with blood.. It. gave one or two feeble gasps, stretched 
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out its unfledged legs, and, afier a slight convulsive 
motion, ceased to breathe. 

“Said I not that death was advancin’ wi’ lang 
strides?” It was the old woman who had accosted 
him in the glen. She stood within the shadow of the 
planting ; an old black velvet bonnet of huge dimen- 
sions covering her head, and a tattered gray cloak 
wrapped about her. 

“ An’ why sit ye here, Maister Yorston, whan yer 
presence may be sair needit elsewhere? Up, then, an’ 
awa’ to the port; spear for ane Mistress Fairgrieve, 
the undertaker’s wife—they leeve i’ the tanner’s 
close, stracht fornent the roun’ montht entry. Just 
gang a bit doon the close, an’ turn till yer richt han’— 
pass by the smiddy, and then ye'll eee a door—but that’s 
na it; pass that door, and gang even on till ye come 
to three staps, and then turn till yer left, an’ there ye'll 
see Mistress Fairgrieve's door i’ the corner; ye canna 
gang wrang.” 

“ And what am I to do with Mrs. Fairgrieve, good 
woman, when I find her out?” asked Alfred, smiling 
at the minuteness of her directions. 

“Was there e’er the like o’ that heard ?—that a 
man sud ask what he sud do, whan his sweetheart is 
either deein or dead !” 

“ Who?” 

“ Miss Ethelaide—yer ain Ethelaid 
Stuart!” answered the mendicant. 

Alfred rose, and advanced one step towards the 
speaker. “Am I to understand from thy words that 
the lady whose name thou hast mentioned hath become 
an erring and sinful creature /—-that she is now in the 
city, the child of poverty and shame !—and that she 
is now, even now, at the point—speak, woman! for | 
feel my brain turning.” 

“QO! Maister Yorston, I thought ye had mair o’ the 
fortitude o’ a Christian, else had I never mintet sic a 
thing. It mayna be preceesely as ye say ; but that the 
young leddy is deein’, an’ abandoned by them that sud 
be near her—an’ that she has been stayin’, this month 
past, in a place that ye wud think unfit fur your hounds 
— is a’ as true as that young cushy-dov is lyin’ dead 
an’ bluidy at yer feet. But bear up like a guid man, 
an’ a brave, for I ken ye ere baith” and the poor 
old creature, herself overcome, lifted up her voice and 
sobbed aloud. 

“ Did you see her?” 

“I did no mysel’ see Miss Ethelaide; but Mistress 
Fairgrieve, a decent an’ obleegin’ body as can be, teld 
me a tale about her, in her ain mooth, this very mornin’, 
as I was gettin’ a wheen splinters frae her to mask my 
tea; an’ 1 just thocht I wauld gang my wa’'s out to 
the moss, an’ try an’ get a word o’ yer honor, whan I 
forgathert vi’ ye doon by at the hermitage. Ye'll maybe 
na min’ me, Maister Yorston ; but I leev’d fur mony a 
year just at the bottum o’ yer uncle’s park, i’ the wee 
bit cottage on the ither side o’ the burn.” 

From the first dark intimation which Alfred had re- 
ceived from the old women regarding Ethelaide Stuart 
the thought which had now been presented to him, 
stript of all disguise, had again and again forced itself 
upon his imagination; but he had as often indignantly 
repelled it, as the highest insult which could be offer- 
ed to the memory of one for whom he cherished the 
purest and strongest regard. And, though what he had 
dreaded seemed to be now but too true, he neverthe- 
less, clung, even with the eagerness of a drowning 
person—to a vague, indefinite, and sickening hope, 
that still it might be otherwise. So, requesting the 
woman to call at Mossburn Cottage in the evening, he 
set off with hurried and irregular steps towards the 
city. 

Alfred, with little difficulty, found out the place to 
which he had been directed. It was a dark passage 
or close, entering by three or four steps from a narrow 
lane. After traversing the little world of misery 
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which lay dimly known, and, therefore, scarcely 
heeded, in that nvisome close, he came to the spot 
which he conjectured was that marked out to him as 
the abode of Mr. and Mrs. Fairgrieve, and rapped 
gently at the dvor. It was opened by an elderly 
female, who, to Alfred’s inquiry, whether Miss Ethe- 
laide Stuart lived with her, replied, “ Alas! Sir, the 
young leddy for whom you inquire, has entered into 
her rest!” Alfred seemed to gasp for breath, while 
he supported himself upon the lintel of the door; but 
the next minute he was standing in a room darkened 
by the closed shutters. Mrs. Fairgrieve had said 
something, but Alfred heard her not. He stood in the 
middle of the place, his body bent, his head stretched 
out, his right hand lifted up, and his eyes strained and 
dilated as if they had rested upon a spectre. He look- 
ed—and he thought he could distinguish what ap- 
peared a human figure lying un the bed. He looked 
again, and he saw a young female pale and ghastly. 
He looked again, and he saw nothing—a thick dark- 
ness passed befure his eyes—a death-like sickness had 
come over his heart—and, staggering forward, he fell 
with a heavy groan upon the liteless body of Ethelaide 
Stuart! 

When Alfred awoke from that long swoon, in which 
he might, in truth, be said to have been with the dead 
—he opened his eyes, and immediately closed them 
again, for the blood which had retreated w his heart 
was returning to his veins, and a nvise was in his head 
like that of the rushing of water, while the cold sweat 
was dropping from his pallid face. He found himself 
lying in the same bed where he had seen the dead 
body of Ethelaide Stuart. In the middle of the floor, 
supported upon two chairs, lay the corpse, stretched out 
upon a dead-deal. Mrs. Fairgrieve, with the assisiance 
of her husband, had just finished laying out the body, 
and they stood at ‘each side, without speaking, stooping 
down, and looking upon the face of the beautiful 
dead. 

“This is a sad sight,” said Alfred, who wasthe first 
to break the mournful silence. “Can you tell me any 
thing about her for whom you have performed these 
last sad Christian offices?” 

“That can I, Sir!” answered Mrs. Fairgrieve ; and 
beckoning tc Alfred to sit down on a chair at the head 
of the body, she herself took a seat at the fvot, and 
cleared her voice: 

“It is just three weeks this very day,late in a rainy 
evenin’, sin’ the deceast cam’ to our dwellin’. It was 
easy to see, even then, that she had'nt many days to 
leeve. We agreed at once to tak’ her in; for | saw 
that whatever micht be her misfortunes, an’ hooever 
she micht be forsaken by her freends, an’ whatever 
mystery there micht be in her forlorn situation, she 
was nae evil-doer. Na—na, Sir, thae bonny, meek, 
waesome-like een, cou’d never hae belang’d to ane 
that had a wicket or sinfu’ heart. An’, besides, the 
leddy hersel’ wad na be persuaded to gang till genteel 
lodgins, nor let a doctor came near her. We baith had 
ta’en a likin’ to the young leddy—for a leddy I weel 
may ca’ her, Sir; an’ I’m sair mista’en if she was na 
come o' mair gentle bluid, for a bonnier han’, an’ @ 
sweeter, fairer face, | never lookt upon—an’, indeed, 
if she had been our ain bairn, Sir, we could scarcely 
hae been more tender o’ her. Lindsay read a chapter 
o’ the Bible to her every nicht; an’ last nicht, bein’ 
Sabbath, after singing the last four verses o’ the six- 
teenth psalm, we kneel’d doon thegether at her bed 
side; an’ the guidman prayed long and fervently, that 
whatever micht, thro’ the Redeemer, hae an entrance 
ministered tu it abundantly into his everlastin’ king- 
dom. An’ when we rose frae our knees, we saw she 
had been greetin’; but she shuik han’s wi’ us baith, 
an’ askt us to kiss her, an’ smil’'d wi’ sic a sweet 
heavenly smile, that we had never seen ony thing 
like it. 
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“After she had ta’en a cup o’ tea this mornin’, wi’ 
ha’f a wine biscuit and jeely, it struck me that she was 
more stovt and lively-like than I had ever seen her; and 
1 was tellin’ her, ina cheerful way. hoo weel she look- 
et, and that simmer was comin’ in, an’ that it micht 
na be long afvre she was able to gang out an’ tak’ the 
air; but eh! Sir, if ye had seen sic a look as the dear 
young creature gae me—it gaed stracht to my heart, 
an’ I was vext an’ I like to greet that I had ever said 
se. 

«« Mrs. Fairgrieve!’ she said, thae were her very 
words, Sir, ‘it has grieved me to think that I have 
been the occasion of so much trouble to you and your 
excelleut husband—but it is drawing near a close. 
From your great kindness to me, you have a right to 
know something of my situation. I am a native of 
Moray; my name is, as I have told you, Ethelaide 
Stuart; my family is one of rank; but I left them 
clandestinely, and married without their sanction or 
knowledge. Yes! | was married. My husband was 
the Hon. Mr. An’ here a faint blash cam’ owre 
her sweet face— but no matter,’ she added, ‘his affec- 
tion fur me soon ceased, and within two months after 
his desertion of me, he was publicly married to another 
woman. My heart did not break, but it received a 
shock, against which I have not been able to bear up. 
I never could dare to return to my family ; but sorely 
have | suffered for the sin which J thus committed. I 
came to this city in the hope of meeting him, but | 
found he had gone to London. I cannot regard him as 
I would have done, but I forgive him—yes! I sincere- 
ly forgive him, as I pray God to forgive me. The 
last time we parted he gave me bank notes to a large 
amount. All these notes are in my small sealed trunk. 
1 used them not. I give them to you and to your hus- 
band and children. it is my last wish that you de- 
stroy all the letters and papers in that little trunk, 
without looking at one of them—and I know you will 
attend to it. You have often wondered and grieved at 
My sitnation ; but this lonely apartment bas been to 
me more agreeable than if I had been living in a pal- 
ace—nor could I have chosen a place more congenial 
to my feelings. Go, my friend! and bring me a clean 
bed-gown and cap, for I feel I shall now require them.’ 

“ Her voice becam’ weakly towards the end, but I 
gied hera little jeely an’ water, an’ it reveev’d her. 
1 took out that same nicht-gown an’ cap, which ye see 
on the body—it had never been out o’ the fald sin’ the 
day it was made—an’ as [ put it upon her wastest 
form, my heart was like to break, for | thocht on the 
words o’ ane that had compassion upon sinners—that 
against the day of the buryin’ had she keepet this. 
But whan I had sortet her hair a’, an’ washt her face 
an’ her han’s wi’ a wat cloth, and braidet her yellow 
hair, she was sae bonny an’ fresh like, an’ her een 
werena’ sunk as } had seen them; an’ there was a bit 
spat o’ red justi’ the middle o’ ilk white cheek, sae 
that she looked mair like a bride arrayed for her bri- 
dal bed, than ane preparin’ hersel’ for the grave. She 
then ask’t me what a clock it was; an’ when! telt her 
she said ‘It is enough—it will be all over by noon!’ 
She lay doon again, arf I sat by the bed side lookin 
upon her, wi’ her white han’ locket in mine; but she 
seemed restless, and ask’t me to read a chapter o’ the 
Bible. At her request, I read the fourteenth chapter 
o’ John’s Gospel, ‘ Let not your heart be troubled ; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me!’ An’ when I had 
read to the end o’ the twenty-seventh verse, she gave 
a deep sigh, an’ I fand a gentle pressure o’ her han’ on 
mine. I lookt up, an’ saw she had fa’n asleep; sae I 
laid down the buik, that | might no disturb her, an’ 
leant owre herasI used todo. She had indeed fa'n 
asleep; but eh! Sir, it was that long sleep frae which 
there is nae awakening, till we wake to the licht o’ 
eternal day!” 

The body was carried out by Mr. Fairgrieve and his 





workmen. A silent and mournful procession was in- 
stinctively formed. Mr. Fairgrieve preceded the body 
which was born upon black spokes, by four young men, 
two on each side, with their heads uncovered. Alfred 
walked at the head,and Mrs. Fairgrieve followed, 
weeping, behind. Slowly and sadly did that little proces- 
sion move up the close; and when it reached the top, 
which was somewhat darkened by the houses above it, 
a number of persons had ranged themselves on each 
side, to get a view of the body as it passed by. A 
gust of wind blew aside the white napkin that cover- 
ed the face of the dead. Men took off their hais, and 
kept in their breath with a holy feeling of awe. Wo- 
men, anxious to get a nearer view of that dead face, 
stretched out their heads, and suddenly drew back and 
wept; while their young ones, with an instinctive 
dread, clung closer to their mothers, hiding their little 
faces. A few stifled sobs escaped from feeling hearts, 
but not a word was spoken; and the bier passed by. 
The body was raised into the coach which wailed in 
the narrow lane. Alfred stepped in—the undertaker 
followed—the door was shut—and the coach drove 
slowly off to the grave. 
* + * a > * 

The last rays of a bright sun were shedding their 
soft light upon the lowly church, as Alfred who had 
not entered it since the interment, lingered a few min- 
utes at the gate of its little burying ground. He stood 
looking upon the church. The days of other years 
rose up in vivid remembrance before him, when he 
sat within its sacred walls with one whose memory 
was ever dear. Passingover the years that had inter- 
vened, he thought of subsequent events—the lifeless 
body—the coffin—and the grave. As he moved round 
an angle of the church, he saw a person sitting near 
the spot which he was approaching. He turned away. 
She, too, he thought, might be one mourning the loss 
of a friend that had been ever dear—a mother, or a 
husband, perhaps, the light of whose affection had been 
quenched in the dark grave,—and he, wished not to 
disturb the grief of such a mourner. But he looked 
back to get a glimpse of her. There was something in her 
figure that struck him. He felt that it was rude and 
unfeeling; but he could not resist the impulse—and 
walked directly to the grave. The youthful mourner 
heard not his footsteps till he was close beside her. 
She rose—“Gracious God! Ethelaide! Ethelaide 
Stuart!” gasped Alfred—it was all he could utter. 
“ Mr. Yorston!” faintly exclaimed Ethelaide. It was 
Ethelaide, indeed—ihe same gentle and ‘beautiful 
creature he had ever seen her. Alfred was not super- 
stitious, but a mixture of fear and awe darkened his 
countenance. But Ethelaide, smiling through her 
tears, held out her hand. Could he refuse it? He 
pressed that little hand in both of his, and turned to 
the marble urn which had been erected— 


SACRED TO THE 
MEMORY OF ETHELAIDE STUART, 
A NATIVE OF MORAY, 
wHO piep 19TH MARCH, MDCCCXIV, AGED 19 Years. 
“ Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be comforted.” 


“That was my cousin!” said Ethelaide. 

“Your cousin?” echoed Alfred—* blessed be God !” 

But she understood not these words, and waited an 
explanation—Alfred was silent. 

“Some other time, I may tell you,” rejoined Ethe- 
laide, “ the story of my cousin Ethey’s misfortunes, so 
far as | know them; but how she died—or who raised 
that vase to her memory—I know not.” 

“ Where you are deficient in the narrative, Ethelaide, 
it may be that I may help you out.” 

Ethelaide looked inquiringly. “Come, my Ethe- 
laide! let us leave this lonely place, and I will tell 
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you what I know of your poor sweet cousiti.” 
walked up, arm in arm, to the hillside, and Alfred 
Barsated—no doubt more affectingly tan I have done, 
the incidents already marrated. No tears were shed 
—no vain lamentations were uttered over the sorrows 
of one whose pure and exalted spirit had fled to a bet- 
ter world ; but when Alfred ceased speaking, the head 
ef Ethelaide rested upon his shoulder, and his right 
atm was around her neck. She looked up—neither 
spoke ; but in that long silent look there was a beauti- 
fally mingled expression—of love long cherished—of 
fear dispelled—of hope now all but realized. It was 
more than the going out of heart to heart; it was 
something which would survive the beautiful but frail 
tabernacle in which it dwelt; something ,which they 
felt would exist, when the heart itself had ceased to 
beat—for it was the full communion of soul with soul, 
in which, though the tongue is silent, the spirit reveals 
the mystery of its deepest feelings. Oh! what can 

moments such as those? They felt that they 
had been born for each other; that for them there was 
im reserve a happiness which the heartless and the 
sensual know not of. The past was forgotten—the 
future was all before them ; and their bounding hearts 
filled the opening prospect with visions lovely as ever 
poet's fancy suggested—skies without a clond—per- 
petal sunshine—hills ever green, and waters ever 
elear ; losing sight, in the brightness of that dream, of 
the melancholy reality, that this world, even with all 
its joys, is but a valley of tears. 
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LONDON SEASONS. 


BY MISS LANDON. 


Sprma—*When conscious beauty puts on all her 
charms.” I really do not understand what people can 


want who do not find all they wish in London now. 

Moore says, that, in the Malay language, the same 
word expresses wonmten and flowers; if so, it is the 
prettiest compliment ever paid the sex,not that any one 
of them will be grateful for it, for who cares for a 
general compliment more than a general lover. Just, 
however, at this season, the Malay tongue might be 
used in London. How many sweet, bright, and lovely 
faces pass us by! Most women look well in their 
bonnets; and as for the other sort of flowers, we have 
them in profusion and perfection—such exquisite vio- 
Jets, such delicate lilies of the valley, such a rainbow 
world of hyacinths as now fill the rooms with per- 
fume. How often at the end of morning with the 
fashionable world—afiernoon with the more quiet 
part of the community—and evening with the very re- 
apectable indeed—a young cavalier may be seen curb- 
ing a horse “impatient of the rein,” at the nursery 
grounds of the King’s Road, till a bouquet of the most 
fragrant exotics is brought out. It does not ask much 
imagination to read a history of sighs, smiles, and 
blushes on every leaf. But I have less to say for the 
spring than for any other season; it has a name which 
is tantamount to every thing in this world—all know 
the pretensions of a London spring 


Summer.—Nothing can be so pleasant as London in} 


the summer. It is so cool, putting Picadilly from two 
to five, out of the question; there is always shade on 
one side or other of the street, a shade which you 
doubly enjoy, on the principle of contrast. It is satis- 
factory to think how hot the people mast be opposite: 
then, thongh I do not eat ice myself, I can suppose 
other people doing it. If they do, an eastern poet might 
gain new ideas about coolness and fragrance, while en- 
joying the colored coldnesses at Grange’s. 

Towards the close, flowers begin to pass away ; you 
are not met at every second step in Regent's street by 
2 bunch of moss-roses—a little faded, it is true, allego- 
ries by the way of our pleasures, but sweet notwith- 


They | standing. Dark-eyed pinks no longer heap the stands 


in sach profusion; but then the fruit is come in, such 
frait as London only can furnish. I confess that I have 
no simple and natural tastes about gathering it myself. 
My experiences in that way have been unfortunate. 
I once picked some strawberries, and disturbed a 
whole colony of frogs; I once gathered’a plum, and 
was stung by a wasp. I pass over a horde of other 
miseries, such as stoyping in the sun, thorns, dirt, &c., 
and will only observe, that fruit never looks te such 
advantage as it does on china, whether Dresden, Se- 
vres, or even Worcester. There are twoseasons when 
Covent Garden will more especially reward a visit,— 
at the beginning of summer and at the cluse. Flora 
holds her court in the first instance, and Pomona in the 
second. Pass along the centre arcade, and it is lined 
with trophies of the parterre or of the orchard, and you 
may look upon the early roses, and grow sentimental 
about 


“The blush that ever haunted early love.” 


Or become unsophisticated, and go back to the inno- 
cent enjoyments of your childhood while gazing on 
the crimson sided apples. I like, too, Hungerford 
Market; it gives one the idea of a Dutch picture.— 
People wear mere bargaining faces; fruit and flowers 
have their price, but fish were sent into the world, at 
least into the market, to be cheapened. Every body 
beats down the price of a fresh pair of soles, or a 
fine turbot. By the by, Kensington Gardens are just now 
singularly beautiful: I do not mean the walk par dis- 
tinction; for I am writing of the picturesque, not the 
social pleasures of London: no; go among the old trees 
whose depth of shade are as little known as the depths 
of the Black Forest. The fine old branches will close 
over your head; the caw of the rooks is heard in 
melancholy but musical monotony, while their flight 
ever and anon disturbs the quiet leaves, and lets in 
fantastic streaks of sunshine on the soft grass. From 
afar off comes the perpetual and deep voice of the 
hage city—that human ocean, whose waves know not 
rest. After wandering through many a shadowy walk 
—all darkly green, for there are no flowers—you ar- 
rive at the square old palace—associate with William 
and Mary ;—formal, staid, suiting the town portion of 
a period when “the tangles of Newra’s hair,” were 
powdered, and “the silver-footed Thesis” wore high 
heeled slippers. During this time the sun has been 
setting ; the fire old trees stand still and solemn in the 
crimson air; the Park is empty ; the smoke has rolled 
away, and rests, like a thunder storm, over the distant 
buildings. A clear and softened atmosphere is imme- 
diately above you; a few light clouds are flushed with 
lights of fugitive red; a deep purple hue is upon the 
Serpentine, along which are floating, still as shadows, 
snowy as spirits,two or three white swans. They 
alone share with you the silence andthe solitude to 
be found even in London. 


—_— Ss 


“| inquired of Time—To whom, said I, was erected 
this building which you have levelled to the ground? 
Time made no answer, but spreed his quick wings, 
and hastened his flight I then spoke to Fame—O 
thou, the parent of all that survives! Thou who— 
She cast her troubled and sorrow-swollen eyes upon 
the ground, in the attitnde of one whose heart is too 
full to utter words. Wondering and confused at what 
I'had seen, I was turning aside from the monuments, 
when I saw Oblivion stepping from stone to stone. 
Thou, exclaimed I, thou must be acquainted with it: 
ah, show me!—He interrupted me with a voice like 
deep thunder at a distance—I care not what it has 





been—it is now mine! 
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THE RIVAL PEARLS; 


OR, THE TRAVELLER MALGRE LUL 


To the better understanding of the following eriginal 
letters, the reader is informed, that the writer, Count 
Stanislaus G——, and his sister Severine, were one 
night, in January 1807, at a ball given by the Countess 
Amelie Z—ka, at Warsaw. The entertainment was 
of the most brilliant deseription ; but the enjoyment of 
the company was more apparent than real, fur not only 
was this city occupied by the French, but scarcely a 
week had elapsed since the dissolution of the regency, 
at the head of which had been the gvod but calum- 
niated Malachaoski. 

The lovely hostess was on that evening more en- 
chanting than ever. She wore a pearl necklace of 
great value, the new-year’s present of her uncle, Prince 
Michael S——. 

Mademoiselle Severine G. happening to have re- 
ceived one of a similar description, a dispute arose 
between the ladies as to the beauty of their respective 
etrennes, which Count Stanislaus G. was requested to 
determine, by going home for his sister’s necklace, in 
order to compare them together. 


Count SrantsLavs G—— To THe Countess 
AMELIE Z—Ka. 
“ Blonie,* January 21, 1807. 

“On bended knee, ma charmante amie, I entreat 
your pardon for having conveyed Sophy's necklace to 
Blonie, instead of to your ball-room. But I shall re- 
turn to Warsaw this evening, and lay it at your feet. 
In the meantime, to divert a tedious hour, I will account 
for having absconded so unceremoniously, as a courier, 
who will precede me by several hours, has offered to 
deliver my letters into your own fair hands. I think 
I know you weil enough to reckon on your indulgence, 
when you learn that I sinned against you solely in the 
cause of friendship. 

“I had taken the necklace out of its case, and put it 
into my waistcoat-pocket; and my foot was on the step 
of the carriage, when my chasseur said that a French 
officer was inquiring for me. I tarned back to ask his 
business, and found that he was the bearer of a letter 
from my earliest and best friend, Felix L——y, whom 
I had not seen for ten years, during which he had 
served in the campaigns of Napoleon, and is now colo- 
nel of a Polish Hulan regiment. 

“ His letter was very brief; it merely stated that he 
‘was just arrived from Posen at Blonie, where he had 
accidentally heard of my being at Warsaw; but could 
not come on to see me, as a courier from head-quarters 
had met him with orders to proceed to Thorn without 
delay. The weakness occasioned by a wound, from 
which he was scarcely recovered, rendering some 
hours’ rest imperatively necessary, he should not set 


. forward till daylight this morning, and entreated me 


therefore to come to him, if it were but for an hour. 

“ At the peril of incurring your displeasure, then, I 
threw a travelling-cloak over my ball-room attire, and 
jumping ,into the carriage, ordered the coachman to 
drive to Blonie as fast as he could—it would still have 
been too slow for my impatience had. we galloped all 
the way. But we were not less than four hours toiling 
through the new-fallen snow, without any light but 
what proceeded from the carriage-lamps. ‘My com- 
panion (for I had insisted on the officer’s returning 
with me in the carriage, leaving his horse to -be led 
back by one of my grooms) had neither left a mistress, 
hor was going to meet a friend, and therefore slept 


soundly by my side, insensible to the curses, (pardon 
the word, fair lady) that I showered every two mimutes 
upon the roads, the driver, and the darkness. 

“ At last we arrived, and I almost think it would 
have made you swear to have met with such a disap- 
pointment as awaited me. Felix was no longer there! 
He had left a note for me, desiring me to follow him 
to Sochazen, which you know is the next post, where 
General D——— had summoned him to receive further 
instructions. Here is a perplexity! 

“ Having come so far, it would be stupid to go back 
without accomplishing my errand ; and yet one of my 
horses is dead lame, and there is not a post-horse to 
be had, the French army having put every beast of 
draught and burden in the country under requisition. 
The postmaster says he expects the horses which con- 
veyed Colonel S—ky to Sochazen, to return m the 
course of an hour. So as there is no other help for 
me, I must heve patience. It is the last resource, and 
that which a man never adopts but on compulsion. 

“ Adieu, donc, la plus chere et la plus belle! —a-ee 


soir.” 
LETTER If. 
“ Kutno, January 23. 

“You will not be more surprised than I am at the 
date of this letter. Destiny has again made me faith- 
less, and I am inconsolable. What will you think of 
me, dearest Amelie? And yet, I am an innocent man, 
‘ more sinned against than sinning.’ 

“The only agreeable part of my edventare was my 
meeting with Felix S—ky at Sochazen. It would be 
difficult to say which of us was most happy. Ten 
years’ separation at our time of life is an age; and yet 
our pleasure was not without its due portion of sadness, 
at having to part again so soon, and perhaps for ever! 
I think you must have known my friend at Paris, sinee 
he was aide-de-camp to Napoleon, just about the time 
you were there. He is so much altered by the burning 
sun of Egypt, and a cat from an English sabre, that at 
first sight I should not have recognised him. How- 
ever, it is all so becoming that perhaps it is just as 
well that you should not have an opportunity of com- 
paring us together, until it will be too late for you to 
change your mind. When I see you, which will be 
the day after to-morrow without fail, you shall have a 
rechanffee of his narrative Heavens! how strangely. 
men are bandied about in these times. No one can 
feel certain in which of the four quarters of the world 
he may eat his last loaf. 

“ After being long a staff officer, he now commands 
a regiment of his own raising. He has been ordered 
to join Marshal Lamers’s division, and assures me that 
Napoleon will spend the summer at St. Petersburg; 
particularly if, as is believed, the Turks have really 
declmed war; what is certain is, that the Russian mi- 
nister Italinsky has quitted Constantinople. 

“I flatter myself you and Severine are dying to 
know how I came to be in this wretched town of 
Kutno, instead of the Place de at Warsaw. Yon 





will laugh at my disaster, and so I may as well make 
the best of it, and laugh myself, in spite of all the 
vexation I have suffered, and still suffer, at being so 
long detained from you. 

“ T spent the whole of yesterday with my friend, and 
it was late in the evening when we parted; he to go 
to Thorn, and I—tired as I was, to retarn to Warsaw. 

“ As there was no possibility of getting post-horses, 
S—ky sent to the commissary to let me have one of 





* The first stage from Warsaw to Posen. 


the carriages jn requisition, to convey me to Blonie 
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where I had left my own. A very respectable britscka, 
with three strong horses, accordingly drove up to the 
door. I bade my friend once more adieu, and siep- 
ped in. 

“ Completely exhausted through want of sleep, and 
excitement, as soon as | became sensible of the soli- 
tude of the carriage, it acted upon me as a sedative. 
Feeling droway, 1 buckled up the apron, and closed 
the blinds; then wrapping my cloak closer about me, 
I tucked myself as snugly as | could into the corner, 
and fell asleep. Luckily my servant had thought of 
giving me a great-coat, as well as a cloak; but my feet, 
still decked in silk stockings and dancing-pumps, were 
forced to seek shelter in the hay with which the bot- 
tom of the britscka was filled—I know noi whether 
for the purpose of keeping the occupant warm, or of 
feeding the horses. My sleep was disturbed, but my 
dreams were delightful, fur I dreamt of you, adored 
Amelie. As often as I was awakened by a merciless 
jolt, | immediately closed my sleep-drunken eyes again, 
and it was ever you who led me back to my lost para- 
dise of love. At length a jult, more violent than the 
rest, threw me forward, with my face against the blind, 
the pain of which awoke me to periect recollection, 
and I was confounded by the sight of daylight, for I 
had calculated on arriving at Blonie befure midnight. 
I opened the blind, and discovered that we were 
driving into a town, which, to my knowledge, I had 
never seen before. 

“*Holla! postilion! where are we? What is the 
name of this place ?” 

“*«Kutno!” he replied, drily, and without stopping. 
*Kutoo" I exclaimed, in fury, ‘and what the devil 
have you brought me to Kutno for /—it was to Blonie 
I wanted to go—turn about instantly.” 

“ But no—my friend drove on, without appearing to 
hear me, and soon drew up at the door of an inn. I 
alighted, for I felt as if | had been broken on the wheel 
—yet I was sorely tempted to horsewhip the rogue of 
a driver through every street in the town. He de- 
clared that the French officer had directed him to 
Kuto, at least that he had sv understood ; and applying 
the whip to his tired horses, he took himself off with 
all speed. The innkeeper informed me that the man 
was a voiturier of the place, and had been pressed into 
the service of the French about a week before; that 
he was a sharp fellow, and had apparently taken ad- 
vantage of the darkness, and of my being neither 
Frenchman nor soldier, to return home instead of to 
Blonie. 

“This conjecture seemed very probable; but con- 
jectures could not help me. Here I was plante, at 
Kuitno, without any possible means of getting back to 
Warsaw, or even to Blonie. 

“The landlord did his best to comfort me with a 
bad breakfast, and exerted himsel{ to the utmost to 
procure me a conveyance; but every thing was en- 
gaged for the use of the army. I even humbled myself 
before the villanous voiturier, who brought me into 
this scrape, and entreated him to take me back upon 
his own terms, however exorbitant they might be; but 
he swore again and again, that his carriage and horses 
had been seized a second time. My host, however, 
believed this to be a subterfuge, and that the equipage 
was concealed somewhere in the country, where it 
might escape new requisitions. | have at last effected 
an arrangement by means of a French officer of engi- 
neers, lodged in the same inn with me, going to Kla- 
dowa. I am to accompany him thither; when he 
promises to resign his conveyance to me, with autho- 
rity to use it as far as Blonie. To make the matter 
sure, | have explained the arrangement to the driver, 
and engaged not to take advantage of the circum- 
stances, but to pay him handsomely for his trouble. 
What weather to travel in! But gu I must, for the 
landlord, as well as the engineer, assures me, that 





unless I keep with the carriage, it will be impossible 
for me to secure its return here. 

“The wretchedness of the country as we go on is 
indescribable. Bread is scarcely to be had for money. 
Our liberators make us pay dear for our deliverance. 

“ This goes by the estaffete. Happy letter! to touch 
your hands two days sooner than I can have any hope 
of doing. More than once yesterday, | was tempted 
to set off on foot for Warsaw. But reason, in the form 
of my obliging landlord, suggested the incunvenience, 
if not the impossibility, of accomplishing forty miles 
through the deep slough of mud and snow, especially 
in white kerseymeres and dancing-shoes. 

“ Adieu, ma belle et bonne. Comfort my poor little 
Severine.” 

LETTER Ill. 
“ Posen, January 26. 

“TIT am certainly bewitched—I could now believe 
every tale of sorcery that Germany ever produced. 
To-day, that I was to have been at Warsaw, and at 
your feet, most adorable Amie—this very day, all the 
evil spirits that delight in tormenting mankind, have 
combined to bring me to Pusen—and what is more, in 
the character of a prisoner. Don't start at the word, 
for I am at large again. 

“ Since the creation of man, there was surely never 
such a chapter of accidents as transported me from 
your ball-ruom hither—a distance of 120 miles. 

“ I am like one oppressed with nightmare; the more 
I strive to go furward, the more forcibly am | pulled 
back. 

“ All my desires, my impatience, my zeal, my fore- 
thought, are of no avail, but to drive me every moment 
further from the object I have in view; as the storm 
drives the most skilful mariner back from the haven 
for which he steers. 

“ My engineer and I set out yesterday together as 
agreed, for Kladowa. In this vilest of human habita- 
tions was a French commandant, to whom the engineer 
reported himself, immediately on our arrival. There 
he found orders awaiting him to proceed instantly to 
Sempolno. He came back to me with a million of 
shrugs and apologies for not being able to keep his 
engagement Prayers, remonstrances, curses, were all 
vain. In vain I represented the awkwardness of my 
situation—my words were spent on ears insensible to 
all but orders from head-quarters. 

“ However, while the horses were baiting, the en- 
gineer ran to the commandant, and obtained an order, 
enforced by the accompaniment of four soldiers, em- 
powering us to visit all the stables, in search of another 
conveyance for me. But it was all in vain—nothing 
was to be found but an invalid dung-cart! 

“ Since there was nothing betier to be done, I now 
resolved to go on with the engineer to Sempuvlno, in 
order to make sure of his carriage, when he had done 
with it. At all events, I ho,ed to obtain a more ha- 
bitable lodging than in this filthy, squalid village of 
Kladowa. 

“The engineer agreed to my proposal, but still I 
conld not recover my temper. 

“We performed our journey in sulky silence, and 
parted coldly at the end of it. I was more gracious to 
the driver, and gave him a couple of ducats, in earnest 
of further liberal payment of his services; in return 
for which the fellow promised to be ready Yo set out 
before break of day. He was as good as his word, 
and we were off by four o'clock; but we had scarcely 
reached the top of a hill, three miles from Sempolno, 
when, on looking back, [ saw some French mounted 
chasseurs, evidently in pursuit of us. My driver, full 
of fearful presentiments, flogged his beasts, alternately 
cursing and invoking all the saints in the calendar. 
His \error seemed to me as superfluous as his efforts to 
escape the suldiers. They were soon up with us, or- 
dered us to halt, and abused the poor fellow for having, 
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as they said, withdrawn himself clandestinely from the 
service of the army; telling him that he would be shot 
for mutiny. The voiturier knew not a word of French, 
but there was no misunderstanding the gestures of 
these herves, and the poor devil cast most lamentable 
and imploring looks at me. I interfered, as the sol- 
diers seemed to expect, for they answered me civilly, 
asked who | was, and whether | had a passport. They 
deemed ita suspicious circumstance that I had not 
one, and requested I would have ‘1a complaisance’ to 
accompany them to the commandant. 

“ Accurdingly with two soldiers trotting before the 
carriage, and two behind it, we returned to Sempolno. 
As soon as the commandant was informed of the cir- 
cumstances, I was declared to be a suspicious persun, 
an enemy of Napoleon, and a prisoner of war. 

“ My only comfort was to find myself regarded as 
of consequence enough to be sent to head-quarters, 
where I hoped to find the means of justifying myself 
from all imputations of disaffection. In two hours’ 
time I was on the road to Posen, under the guard of a 
corporal and a subaltern officer, who happened to be 
gving thither. 

“ We are easily provoked by trifling and unlooked 
for crosses, probably because we think to conquer them 
a force de volonte, but our powers of endurance increase 
with those exigencies which defy all hope of successful 
Opposition, and call upon our philosophy to play its part. 

“I was now quite as much amused by finding my- 
self in the character of a prisoner on the frontier of 
Poland, as [ had hitherto been annoyed by the minor 
vexations I had encountered. In fact, the disaster was 
not in itself so great, and I can imagine you and Seve- 
zine as much entertained at my adventures as J now 
am. 

“ Absence from you is the only real evil I have to 
complain of. You see what mischief arises out of the 
rivalry of women. ‘Troy was laid in ashes, and here 
am I driven, day afier day, from post to pillar, with 
Severine’s necklace in my pocket; and all because it 
pleased you two ladies to dispute who had the finest 
pearls. 

“I am glad to find myself in Posen. I was received 
very hospitably at the French head-quarters. Apologies 
without end were made to me for the inconveniences 
I had suffered from the strong measures requisite for 
the service. All the national politeness was insuff+ 
cient, however, to control the general’s laughter at 
my Narrative of the circumstances which had trans- 
ported me from Warsaw to Posen, in the depth of 
winter, in ball-room paraphernalia, considerably the 
worse, as well as my person, for five days’ travelling, 
since all this time I was forced to abstain from brushes, 
razors, and clean linen. My first business, therefore, 
was to discard my silk stockings and gold buckles, in 
favour of a more fitting travelling costume, whose 
military cut, together with my passport, will secure the 
respect of the commanding corporals of la grande armee. 

“I have bought a strong horse, and nothing detains 
me here but the unfinished labours of the tailor and 
boot-maker. I cannot get away till to-morrow. It is 
always upon trifles that we poor mortals are most de- 
pendent. The hours move slowly, for nothing interests 
in this whirling turmoil of military life, and | am tired 
of the unceasing uproar of drums, fifes, and trumpets, 
the clank of sabres, and the swearing of soldiers. 

“P.S. January 28i1h.—My letter could not go till 
to-day, as there is a post but twice a week. All is 
ready. I set out to-morrow in company with some 
Polish and French officers of my acquaintance. Tell 
my sister to expect me on Friday.” 


LETTER IV. 
“ Magdeburg, April 2.. 
“Heaven knows, my dearest Amelie, whether my 
pencil scrawl from Dresden reached you, or whether 
D 





you will ever see this. At all events I will repeat the 
contents of my last, and beg you and my other friends 
to use their interest with our Regency and the French 
envoy to obtain my release. 

“ We had lefi Posen about three hours, when we 
were surprised, surrounded, and made prisoners by a 
party of Prussians, between Sehwersens and Kustrzyne. 
One of the French officers with me was killed, and 
another wounded. I was the only one who escaped 
being plundered, as I was able to explain in German 
to the commander that | was not a military man, but 
a traveller, and only by accident assuciated with my 
present companions. ‘T'his was confirmed by my pass- 
port, and the declaration which I thought it prudent to 
make, that far from being a partisan of Napoleon, I 
was a faithful subject of Prussia ; and of nothing more 
desirous, than to see the French driven out of the 
country. J told him that several French regiments 
were io march that day from Posen to Warsaw. He 
resolved on the spot to change his route for Silesia, 
but signified to me at the same time, under the actual 
circumstances, I could not be released. 

“ After several days spent in traversing the most 
detestable roads, we crossed the Warta, half starved, 
and more than half frozen. I supplicated and stormed 
to no purpose. I took care, however, to conceal Se- 
verine’s necklace, and my remaining gold, lest the 
Prussians should take it into their heads to treat me as 
they had done the rest of my companions. 

“The Prussian commandant, whose rank was that 
of a major, at last proposed to me, since there was no 
chance of my being released till he could communicate 
with his superiors, that I should prove my loyalty by 
serving the king, at least as a volunteer. As a Prussian 
subject, I could not decline, without laying myself open 
to suspicions which might prove very disadvantageous 
to one in my predicament. Therefore, making a virtue 
of necessity, I consented to do the duty of an adjutant, 
with the rank of lieutenant. 

“ But the further we adventured into Silesia, the 
more | despaired of ever recovering my liberty. What 
we suffered from frost, snow, and insufficient food, is 
indescribable. Wherever we went we were com- 
pelled to take by furce what we wanted. The most 
pitiable objects, however, were the prisoners whom 
we dragged about with us. The Poles proudly re- 
jected all my attempts to mitigate their s..fferings. I 
read in their eyes that they considered me as a traitor. 
This was more painful to me than all the rest, and it 
was not long ere | felt the effecis of their resentment. 
The major had directed his route towards Glogan, but 
we did not reach it. One morning, while our de- 
tachment, consisting only of two companies, was 
preparing to march from the village in which we had 
halted for the night, a troop of French hussars fell 
upon us. 

“ Our commander would have resisted valiantly, but 
they were soun joined by a regiment of infantry. Our 
valour was vain. We had, in fact, fallen in with the 
outposts of Vendamme’s army. The Prussians fought 
like devils, and took two of the fieldpieces which had 
been fired upon us; but the end of the matier was, 
that we were overpowered, and obliged to yield, with 
the loss of several men killed, and many wounded. 

“To none was this victory more welcome than to 
our French and Polish prisoners of war. The latter 
pointed me out immediately to the French general as 
a Polish deserter, and an enemy of Napoleon, who had 
not only betrayed and delivered them into the hands 
of the Prussians, but waa bearing arms in the Prussian 
service. I had nothing to say in my defence; for the 
major acknowledged me as his adjutant, and the pass- 
port granted by the French general at Posen, seemed 
to prove ihe accusation of treachery. 

“1 was plundered of my horse, my watch, and my 
purse, and compelled to wade on foot through snow 
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and mud, with the rest of the prisoners to Dresden, 
where we halted a few days. 

“Thus far you should know of my misfortunes, if 
(as I greatly doubt) you received my letter from thence. 
From Dresden we were marched to Leipzig, and from 
Leipzig to Magdeburg, where | have now been about 
eight days. The inhabsManis are very kind and com- 
passiouate to us ; their own distresses disposing them to 
sympathize with ours; fur they detest the French, and 
are deeply attached to their unfortunate monarch. 

“If the greatest eflurts are not made in my behalf, 
at Warsaw, | shall probably be detained here ull the 
end of the war. My money, which | did su well to 
conceal, is almost exhausted, and I beg my sister to 
send me a bill on some banker here for a fresh supply. 
The French governor of Magdeburg is a pleasant gen- 
tlemanly man. { had an opportunity of relating to him 
the circumstances by which I have become his pri- 
soner. He laughed heartily, but could scarce bring 
himself to believe me. He happens forinuately to be 
an intimate friend of Felix L——-y, but his good will 
cannot go the length of setting me at liberiy. How- 
ever, he allows me many indulgences, and, best of 
all, promises to forward my letiers to you and Felix. 

«“ Sometimes a fit of the blue devils comes over me, 
and I curse the fate which separates me from you; but 
I never was much given to despondency, and, on the 
whvle, am cheerful enough. My health is excellent, 
so that you.and Severine have no cause for anxiety 
about me. 1| shall count the days and hours until | 
receive an answer to this.” 


LETTER V. 
“ Nancy, May 20. 

“Hurrah! This, indeed, is advancing in the world. 
I begin to think that, before I have done, my wander- 
ing star will have led me to Paris, and from thence to 
Lisbon—across the Atlantic, and by the north-west 
passage over Asia, back again to Warsaw. I no longer 
hope to retrace my steps, and by-and-by it will not be 
worth while—* returning were as tedious as go on.”’ 
Had I but one line from you, | think I would be con- 
tent, tormenting as is my position. Who knows but a 
leter may be waiting for me at Magdeburg, from 
whence, in about a week from the date of my last 
letier, | was despatched with a great posse of prisuners 
to Mayence. But there was to be no rest to the sole 
of my fvot; no sooner there, than we were shoved on 
into France. The horde of prisoners to which I be- 
longed, has been split into fifty parts, and sent to all 
points of the compass. We are like a community of 
ants dispersed by the accidental tread of a horse's hoof; 
or a flight of insects borne by the storm-wind into dis- 
tant lands. 

“ I shall put these few lines into the post-office close 
to our barrack, to still any apprehension which might 
arise from your not receiving an answer to the letter 
you have surely directed to Magdeburg. 

“I can hardly believe that | have not been absent 
twenty years. How many lands, mountains, rivers, 
and nations, lie between us! Who can answer that 
I may not yet become your antipode! Ah! Amelie, 
what chances lie between the cup and the lip. Sup- 
pose you were to die, or (what would be the same to 
me) suppose you were to become the wife of another 
—for | never yet heard or read of true love between 
antipodes. 

“Since we poor captive heroes crossed the Rhine, 








“I understand our final destination is at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, and I shall probably not write again till 
I am settled, when I hope to be allowed to remain in 
peace until I obtain my liberty; or, at least, long 
enough to hear from Warsaw. Yet such is the per- 
versity of my fate, that I should not be surprised if I 
should have to date my next letter from the Peak of 
Teneriffe, or the Island of Madagascar.” 


LETTER VI. 
« Acqs, June 27. 

“ At length I have reached my destination. It is 
here that | am to wait an exchange of prisoners, a 
peace, or any other lucky accident that may set me 
free. My destiny is more endurable than I at first 
expected. ‘To be removed per force from Warsaw to 
the frontiers of Spain, is, to be sure, no trifle; but still 
it is some comfort to stop short of Otaheite and Bengal, 
though, by all accounts, there is more to see there 
than on these desert banks of the Adour. 

“J never saw a Frenchman in Poland who did not 
abuse my father-land; now I can repay them to the 
very smallest fraction of their abuse. What a bare, 
flat, and beggarly country have I passed through to the 
extremity of La belle France. I begin to suspect that 
the French government carry on war, in order to 
people their solitudes; for I have seen almost as many 
prisoners as natives. 

“The little town of Acqs, twelve miles from Bay- 
onne, is half in ruins, but my host prides himself on its 
antiquity, and the wonderful qualities of its hot baths, 


“| in which he persecutes me to boil myself, as if it was 


not enough to be scorched by the sun. The heat is 
insufferable, and I am already the colour of a mulatto. 
The old man, however, has a pretty, amiable daughter, 
who is a far more agreeable object of contemplation 
than mouldering walls, were they those of the great 
Babylon. Don’t be jealous, Amelie. 

“The prisoners are billeted on the towns-people. 
We have nothing gratis but lodging; every thing else 
must be paid for. My money being at an end, I have 
been obliged to borrow some of Severine’s necklace— 
I hope it will console her for the loss of her jewels, to 
think that they are converted into food and clothing 
for her poor captive brother. I have already sold the 
diamond-clasp, and astring of the pearls, to a jeweller 
from Bayonne, who comes here in the bathing-season. 
He could only pay me a part of the money on account, 
and must go to Bayonne for the remainder. 

“I have now the means of living comfortably. I 
have hired a servant, bought a pony, and am enabled 
to assist my fellow-prisoners.” 


LETTER VILI* 
“ Acqs, July 13. 

« Te Deum laudamus! We have peace at last; we 
are all shaking hands, and wishing one another joy of 
our approaching return to our country and friends. 
The French talk of nothing but Tilsit, and their god- 
like emperor;—Cesar and Alexander, say they, were 
not worthy to be his aide-de-camps. The mayor of 
this place pronounced an eloquent harangue in honour 
of the joyful event, in which he informed his auditors 
that Tilsit was situated far north, on the borders of 
Asiatic Tartary; and that the left wing of the conquer- 
ing army had extended its advanced posts across the 
eternal ice of the north-pole, where no mortal had ever 
hefure set his foot. The good people of Acqs actually 


we have been allowed much more liberty than on | shivered with cold at the mayor's vivid description of 
German ground. 1 may wander where I will, provided | the white bears and icebergs that their valiant coun- 


I attend the roll-call. 
“TI may eat and drink where I please, provided | 
pay for it. How lucky it was that I had prov ded 


| trymen had encountered. 


“I expect every hour to hear that the order for our 
liberation has arrived. I wish I could hear from you 


myself with so large a sum to meet the chances « | before I set out on my return. That no time may be 


Count S——’s Fare bank! The first and only guod | 
ever knew arise from gambling. 


* Some letters appear to be lost. 
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lost after the order arrives, I shall immediately look 
out for a travelling caleche, and have all things in rea- 
diness to take the road to Warsaw as fast as post-horses 
can carry me. I shall take my servant, an honest 
gascon, with the high sounding name of Themistocles. 
We have become attached to one another. His only 
fault is an incurable love of talking: any subject, or 
none at all, will serve his purpose. I like, however, 
to be overwhelmed with his torrent of words, when | 
do not wish to think, and cannot forget myself in sleep. 

“As I shall not stop on the way, unless compelled 
by untoward accidents, there will be no use in your 
replying to this, or any other letter that I may find 
time to write on the road. As I have kept a journal 
pretty regularly, you will learn, not only all my ad- 
ventures, but all the thoughts, observations, and re- 
flections that have occupied my brain since I crossed 
the Rhine. You will see, too (in spite of the black 
eyes of my landlord’s daughter,) how constantly, fair 
Amelie, you have been present to the mind of the 
truest knight that ever vowed love and fealty to fair 
lady.” 
LETTER VIII. 

“July 28. 

“Take your sky-blue and gold-bound Atlas, most 
beautiful Countess, and look for the map of Spain, and 
there for the kingdom of Navarre, and there again for 
the city of Pampeluna, its capital, situated at the foot 
of the Pyrenees—for there am I, your devoted Sta- 
nislaus! 

“T can no longer doubt that IT am the sport of the 
most mischievous and ingenious of all the evil spirits 
that ever tormented mankind. No sooner do I feel 
sure of returning to you than something happens to 
widen the distance between us! The world is at 


peace, and I am nothing the better of it, since I am 
compelled in exchange, to wage war with Alcaldes, 
Regidores, Procuratores, Escribanos, and God knows 


what ‘plagues besides. Now that [ have passed the 
Pyrenees, nolens volens, there is still some chance of 
my returning to Warsaw, via Cape Horn, Calcutta, 
and Constantinople. Trust no more to what I may 
say of my travelling plans. 

“IT had just received, and was for the twentieth 
time reading your letter, with the enclosures from dear 
Severine, and my uncle Michael, when I was sum- 
moned by a gens-d’armes to accompany him to the 
mayor of Acqs. ‘The mayor conducted me to the 
Judge de Pair, and the Judge de Paix into a cham- 
ber, where there were several people assembled, and 
amongst them, the jeweller who had purchased a great 
part of Severine’s necklace. I was shown the dia- 
monds and pearlsgn a case, and asked if I recognised 
them, and if I had sold them to the man before me. 
I replied that to the best of my remembrance, the 
jewels were the same that I had sold to the person in 
question. The mayor, the justice, and the jeweller 
shook their heads. I was told that I should be sent 
forthwith to the jaii at Bayonne, and seals put upon 
all my property till the affair was cleared up. At 
Bayonne I underwent a new examination, and was 
questioned with great naivete as to the abode of my 
fellow thieves, when I learned, for the first time, that 
a Spanish duchess had been plundered some weeks 
befure, on the road to Turin close to the frontiers. 
The jewels I had sold to the jeweller were found to 
answer in every respect the printed description of a 
necklace which had been taken from the duchess. I 
was then unceremoniously deposited in the jail, while 
a hint was given to me that [ might escape, or at most 
only be sent to the galleys for life, by turning evidence 
against my comrades, and by confessing what had 
become of the remaining contents of the duchess’s 
caskets. Mv assurances that I was neither thief, nor 
abettor of thieves, were utterly disregarded, and at the 
end of a week I was handcuffed, mounted on a mule, 





and conveyed between two soldiers to Pampeluna, in 
order to be confronted with the robbers, my supposed 
associates, who had been apprehended during my im- 
prisonment at Bayonne. I cannot suppose that mg 
detention will be of long duration—but business goes 
on slowly in this country; and you would suffer more 
alarm at my non-appearance at the time [| gave you 
reason to expect me, than from knowing the cause of 
my delay. 

“I am permitted to write, provided my letter passes 
open through the hands of the police. 

“ Tell Severine that if I am promoted to a gallows 
in Spain, it will be her fault. *g.'G”” 


LETTER IX. 
“ Bayonne, August 14. 

“TI trust you have not been made uneasy by my 
last. 1 was liberated the second day after my arrival 
at Pampeluna; the duchess herself, to whom the jewels 
were shown. having declared they were quite different 
from those she had lost. So I was neither confronted 
with the robbers, hanged, ner sent to the galleys. 
Many apologies were made. The viceroy asked 
me to dinner, and the duchess to her tertullan. But 
notwithstanding all their civilities the Spanish ground 
seemed to burn the soles of my feet, and I hastened 
back to Bayonne. My passport is ready. Themistocles 
is gone to Acqs for my caleche and luggage, and to- 
morrow by daylight I shall be on the way to Warsaw 
unless a new adventure sends me in the direction of 
Madrid and Morocco. Some sorcerer must certainly be 
in love with you, and jealous of me ; for in the natural 
world a man does not take the Pyrenees in his way 
from one street to another, in Warsaw. You may 
expect to hear of me next at Algiers, if I do not appear 
before the end of September. Adieu.” 


“ September 30. 

“ Dearest Amelie—Stanislaus is this moment ar- 
rived. He will be with you as soon as he has changed 
his dress. He has travelled all night, and is covered 
with dust; but he seems in excellent health and spirits. 

“ Ever yours, 
“ SeverinE G—ska.” 
T aeeeenteemmmentmnmentenell 
TALLEYRAND. 


A SENTENTIOUS manner, frigid politeness, and an air 
of observation, formed an impenetrable shield round 
his diplomatic character. When among his intimate 
friends he was quite a different being. He was par- 
ticularly fond of social conversation, which he usually 
prolonged to a very late hour. Familiar, affectionate, 
and attentive to the means of pleasing, he yielded to a 
kind of imtellectual epicurism, and became amusing 
that he himself might be amused. He is the author 
of the bon-mot quoted somewhere by Champfort, 
where Ruhliere said, “I know not why I am called a 
wicked man, for I never, in the whole course of my 
life, committed but one act of wickedness.”—The 
bishop of Autun immediately exclaimed, with his full 
sonorous voice and significant manner, “ But when 
will this act be at an end?”—One evening, at whist, 
while he was in London, a lady of fifty was mentioned 
as having married a footman. Several expressed their 
surprise at such a choice. “When you are nines, 
said the bishop of Autun, “ you do not count honours. 
—His manner of story-telling is peculiarly graceful, 
and he is a model of good taste in conversation. In- 
dolent, voluptuons, born to wealth and grandeur, he 
had yet, during his exile, accustomed himself to a life 
of privation; and he liberally shared with his friends 
the only resources he had left, arising from the sale of 
the wreck of his superb library, which fetched a very 
low price, because even in London, party-spirit pre- 
vented a competition of purchasers. 
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Original. 
A POETICAL EPISTLE, 


ADDRESSED BY A LADY OF NEW JERSEY, TO HER 
NIECE, UPON HER MARRIAGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


WELL, my lov’d niece, I hear the bustle’s o'er, 
The wedding cake and visits are no more, 
The gay one’s buzzing round some other bride, 
While you with grave ones grace the fire side. 
Now with your usual sweetness deign to hear 
What from a friendly heart, flows must sincere, 
Nor do I fear a supercilious simile, 
To pay with gay contempt the muse’s toil, 
For be assured I never will presume, 
Superior sense or judgment to assume. 
But merely that which long experience brings 
To men and women, those capricious things; 
Nor siall I once forget how very sage 
The advice of aunts has been in every age. 
On matrimonial things they all debate, 
Wiseacres too, who never tried the state; 
And 'twould, | own, appear as truly vain 
For me, but to suppose I could attain 
New light upon a subject worn out quite, 
And which both aunts and authors deem so trite. 
But all the nuptial virtues in a class 
Of spirits much, and prudence I shall pass ; 
Good Nature, sense, of these you’ve ample store, 
And economics you have learnt befure. 
But there are lurking evils that do prove, 
Under the name of trifles, death tu love, 
And from those trifles all the jarring springs, 
And trust me, child, they’re formidable things. 
First then, with def’rence, treat in every place, 
The chosen partner of your futare days, 
For if you show him but the least neglect, 
Yourself you rifle of your due respect. 
Nor ever let your fondness for him rise, 
Jo words or actions, to the prying eyes 
Of witnesses—who claim a right to sneer 
At all the honey’d words—my life, my love, my dear. 
Nor from your husband should you e’er require 
Those epithets which little minds admire; 
Such short restraint will constantly maintain 
That power which fondness strives to reach in vain; 
And give new joy to the returning hour, 
When sweet retirement bars the opening door. 
Nor do, nor say, before the man you love, 
What in its nature must offensive prove ; 
Home, ever closely, draw the mistress’ ties, 
For men have always microscopic eyes, 
And easily advert to fortunate time 
When new reserve made females all divine— 
“ Would she to Damon or Alexis say 
A thing so rude—and am I less than they.” 
Whene’er your husband means to stay at home, 
Whate’er the occasion, don’t consent to roam, 
For home's a solitary place for one 
Who loves his wife, yet finds her always gone. 
At least, consult the temper of his mind, 
If vex'd abroad, at home he feels inclined, 
From public business to relax a while, 
How pleasing then the beauty of a smile, 
A soft companion to relieve his care, 
His joys to heighten, or his griefs to share; 
Unbend his thoughts, and from the world retire, 
Within his sacred home, and round his cheerful fire. 
Nor let him know you’ve made a sacrifice, 
He'll find it out himself, and then he'll prize 
Your kind endeavour to promote his ease, 
And make a study of your life to please. 
Another rule yon'll find of equal weight, 
When jars subside ne'er recriminate; 
And when the cloud is breaking from his brow, 


Repeat not what he said, nor when, nor how— 

If he’s tenacious, gently give him way, 

And tho’ ‘tis night, if he should say ‘tis day, 
Dispute it not, but pass it with a smile, 

He'll recollect himself and pay your toil, 

And when he views it in a proper light, 

Will in confusion seek to do you right. 

Just in his humours meet him—no debate, 

But let it be your pleasure to forget. 

His friends with kindness always entertain, : 
And tho’ by chance he brings them, ne’er complain; 
Whate’er ’s provided for himself and you 

With neatness served, will always please them too; 
Nor e’er upbraid him if he should invite 

His friends in town to spend a day or night; 
Some ladies think the trouble is so great, 

That all such notions cause a high debate, 

And Madam pouts and says, “1 would not mind 
How much tu company you were inclined, 

If 1 had things to entertain genteel, 

And could but make my table look as well 

As Mrs. A. and Mrs. B can do, 

I'd be as fund of company as you. 

And oft a richer service bribes the feast, _ 
Than suits his purse, and makes himself the jest— 
And tho’ the good man gains his point at last, 

It drains their mirth and poisons the repast. 

But you, my dear, if you would wish to shine, 
Must always say—your friends are also mine— 
The home is yours, and I will do my best, 

To give a cheerful welcome to each guest. 

Nor are those maxims diffieult to cope, 

When stimulated by so fair a hope— 

To reach the it of d tic bliss, 

And crown each day with ever smiling peace. 
Now, if those lines one caution should contain, 

To gain that end, my labour’s not in vain— 

And be assured, my dear, while life endures 

With every tender sentiment I’m yours. EMILIA- 





FC 
Original. 
INVOCATION. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Aura VENI" from the land, 

Where the parti-coloured flowers 
Rain their dulcet odours bland, 

On the air in dewy showers; 
Where the gul its sweets is flinging, 
Where the purple lote is springing. 


Aura veni from the vines, 
Whose curls with purple grapes are braided ; 
Where the citron orb reclines, 
By its velvet foliage shaded ; 
And their ritled sweets, dear minion, 
Bear upon thy downy pinion. 


Aura veni from thy home, 
By the side of mossy fountain; 
From the waving forest come— 
From the dell—the viny mountain ; 
And a soft lethean flower, 
From thy watery pennons shower. 


Aura veni from the spot, 

Where the red pomegranate’s beaming; 
Where the orange o’er the grot 

The alchemy of June is gleaming. 
Aura veni breathe in gladness, 
O’er this burning brow of sadness. 





* Come breeze. 





THE ROAD OF 


THE SIMPLON. 





Tue Simplon is a mountain situated in the chain 
of the higher Alps, between the Valais and Redmon:. 
At the beginning of the present century, a magnificent 
road was made over this mouutain by order of Napo- 


leon Bonaparte. This road was executed at the ex- 
pense of the French government and of the kingdom 
of Italy. It extends from Glis to Domo d‘Ossola, is 
twenty-five feet wide, and of a very gentle slope 
through the whole of its course. 

The works on the side of the Valais were directed 
by French engineers, and those on the southern part 
by Italians, who had much greater difficulties to en- 
counter, being obliged continually to work upon the 
hardest rocks. This magnificent road, its bridges, and 
numerous galleries cut through the rock, must rank 
among the most remarkable monuments of the kind in 
the world. Add to this the beautiful and wild scenery 
which Nature has displayed so lavishly in this region, 
and there can be no wonder that it is a prominent 
ebject of curiosity to travellers. 

The road begins at wlis, and after crossing a cover- 
ed bridge of uncommon height and beauty over the 
Simplon, at the distance of a league and a half you 
reach Ried. You next go through a forest of larch 
trees, and after having proceeded along dreadful pre- 
cipices, reach the first gallery, which is ten paces long. 
You now cross the Kander over a bridge eighty feet 
high, and after half an hour’s walk you arrive at a few 
scattered houses called Persal, where you may procure 
refreshments. Beyond Persal, the road, which conti- 


nues suspended over the brink of the precipice, conti- 
nues half a league in long windings as far as the 
bridge of Oesbach. You then enter the second gallery 
which is thirty paces long. 

You then leave on your left the glacier of Kalt- 

wasser, from which descend four cascades, whose 
waters are carried across the road, in aqueducts of a 
beautiful construction, and then fall into the. abyss. 
You then arrive at the third gallery, fifty paces long. 
At a short distance from this is the most elevated point, 
| indicated by a kind of mile-stone. 
On the south side, the road is still more remarkable. 
| A little beyond the fourth gallery, which is eighty 
paces long, you meet the beautiful cascade-of the 
Frissinone ; near which is the fifih gallery, and the 
longest of all, being two hundred and two paces in 
extent. At no great distance from Gondo where there 
is a tower seven stories high, is seen a cascade that 
falls from the defile of Zwischbergen, in which there 
is a gold mine. Before the new road was made, mer- 
chandise was transported on mules, and, in stormy 
weather, hundreds of beasis of burden were obliged 
to stop for shelter during several days at the inn of 
| Gondo. 

A little below Gondo, a small chapel is built, on the 
confines of the Valais and of Italy. The first Italian 
village is called San Marco; next comes Isella or 
Dazio, where travellers are searched. You soon after 
enter a dreary defile which leads to the little village 
of Dwedro, occupying a pleasant district, though it is 
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immediately surrounded by barren rocks. You thea 
enter a narrow wild valley, pass over two bridges into 
the sixth and last gallery, and arrive at Crevola Here 
you pass over the Veriola, across a bridge that is a 
master-piece of arehiteeture and sixty yards long. 
From thence to Domo d’Ossola it is one league. 

Whenever a storm succeeds several rainy days, it is 
advisable to stop at this place, to avoid the danger of 
being crushed to death by the stones that fall from the 
tops oi the mountains. The valley is very narrow, 
most of the rocks are split, and the blocks on the sum- 
mits, being rendered slippery by the rain, and loosened 
by the wind, fall along the rocks as thick as a shower 
of hail. Both in spring and winter this road is ex- 
tremely dangerous. 


LETTER, FROM DEAN SWIFT, TO THE 
CELEBRATED MRS. DELANY. 


NOT PUBLISHED IN ANY EDITION OF THE DEAN’S WORKS. 


Mapam.—I have had one great, and not very usual, 
misfortune in my life, which was to come to a king- 
dom where I was utterly a stranger, when it was too 
late to make new friendships ; every body worth know- 
ing being already bespeke. As to the many friends I 
left in England when I first came over, they are either 
banished or dead, or by a tacit agreement we have 
dropped correspondence, and the few remaining, my 
ill health hath condemned me never to see again. 
Another ill circumstance is, that years have not har- 
dened me ; and therefore, when | lament my absence 
from those | love and esteem, I fly for a remedy to ill- 
nature. I recollect whatever I found amiss in them ; 
one was positive, another was a bad listener; a third 
talked too much, and a fourth was too silent, and so 
on. For these reasons, I would give half my goods 
that I had known you five times more than I did; and 
had the forecast to watch all your behaviour till | 
could have found something that was wrong, though 
it was in the least significant part of your conduct ; 
and upon that one point I would have forced my me- 
mory and observation to dwell, as some little cure for 
the vexation of despairing ever to see you again. 

Pray, madam, will you be pleased, in mere mercy, 
to send me the names and places of abode of your 
enemies and censurers (for God forbid you should 
want either.) Afier which I will desire a commerce 
of letters with them, whereof you shall be the subject; 
and then I shall be able to talk ill of you to myself, 
as well as other people, without being believed by 
either. 

As you are in doubt whether you wonld have me 
sick or neglect you, so, for the sake of those who 
come to visit you, | might be in doubt whether I could 
wish your eyes were well or not; because ten thou- 
sand may suffer in the first case, and only one in the 
second. My concern is only that they should give 
you no pain, whatever they may do to the fine genile- 
men twenty miles round; who, ten to one, are such 
coxcombs to think they only make you handsomer, 
without considering that they discover almost every 
good quality of your mind. I do not remember that | 
called you a foul; but as to your being a knave, there 
may be some probability. You have forsaken your 
friend Mrs. Donnellan; you ran away with five hun- 
dred and fourteen hearts, to which you had no other 
claim than power tyrannical; not to mention that of 
the Thillala parson; for which all the clergy of the 
kingdom, and principally myself, look upon you as a 
mortal enemy to the church. My partiality for you 
foreeth me to congratulate you on your sister’s reco- 
very. I hope she is like you in every thing but the 
hardness of her heart. However, as we gave you the 
government of this kingdom, we desire you will send 
her over, as your deputy; to tyrannise in your stead. 





Whose fault is it that you lose Mrs. Donnellan? or 
hew can you pretend te lose amy thing that you know 
at any time where to find? And we heartily wish 
that the distress you complain of om her account, were 
five hundred times greater than it is. 1 have visited 
Mrs. Donnellan but once sinee her arrival: she is in 
the family of a person with whom I have no acquaint- 
anee, nor am likely to have any; so that she is of no 
more comfort to me than to you. Dr. Delany is abso- 
lutely a country squire; he hath given up his own 
town-house; I have not seen or heard of him these five 
weeks; we all think he has acted exceedingly wrong. 
He hath a fortune to live as he pleases in this cheap 
country, and grow rich besides. Neither le nor his 
lady are naturally inclined to solitude, which, how- 
ever, in the winter season, he must be condemned to, 
and in evenings the whole year. I extremely disap- 
prove of this monkish way of living. ‘The great and 
only happiness of Dublin, is the sociable evening meet- 
ings, in which it much exceeds London, especially 
(with submission to your whiggism) since the Queen's 
death—and indeed out of mere poverty we are drop- 
ping them here. There is but one family in all Dub- 
lin where I can get adinner; and that is with Dr. 
Helsham, which I compass once or twice a month. 
All other days I eat my chicken alone, like a king, or 
carry my bread, meat, and wine, to some country par- 
son four or five miles off But if you come over, I 
will give you a dinner once a week, whereof your 
share will cost me eighteen pence, and sixpence for 
your chair. I am now going to dine—chicken, six- 
pence; pint of French wine, eight-pcence, bread a half- 
penny; ,butter for sauce, a penny—total, one shilling, 
and three-pence half-penny—dressing, nothing. 

In London the bill would be, a chicken one shilling 
and six-pence; dressing three-pence ; wine, two shil- 
lings and six-pence; butter three-pence; bread a penny: 
total, four shillings and seven-pence. And would I 
live in London?, And will not you live in Ireland, 
with so fair an invitation? Well, I hear what you 
say, but am not convinced. The apology you make 
in the postscript is, in few words, a compound of false- 
hood and affectation. You are ashamed, you say, of 
your blunders: and I cannot observe one. I suppose 
it is a civil way of reproaching mine; for my ill head 
makes me always mistake syllables, letters, words, and 
sometimes half sentences; you may see how often I 
am forced to interline. Pray God preserve you! I am 
with true respect, and great esteem, 

Madam, your most obedient, humble servant, 

J. Swirt. 


Deanery-House, Dublin, August 6th, 1735. 


GOOD MANNERS. 

THERE are a great many little offences committed 
against good tnanners, which people are hardly aware 
of at the time. It is not polite, fur instance, to tease 
a person to do what he has once declined, and it is 
equally impolite to refuse a request or an invitation im 
order to be urged, and accept afterwards. Comply at 
once; if your friend be sincere, you will gratify him; 
if not, you will punish him, as he deserves to be. It 
is not polite, when asked what part of a dish you will 
have, to say “ any part, it is quite indifferent to me:” 
it is hard enough to carve for one's friends, without 
choosing for them. It is not polite to entertain our 
visiters with our own family history, and the events 
of our own household. It is not polite fur married 
ladies to talk in the presence of gentlemen, of the 
difficulty they have in proeuring domestics, and bow 
good-for-nothing they are when they are procured. It 
is not polite to put food upon the plate of your guest 
without asking his leave, nor to press him to eat more 
than he wants. 
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Original. 


THE ALBUM--A SKETCH. 


BY MISS 


LESLIE. 


°Tis not in mortals to command success.—Addison. 


“ UNGALLANT!—unmilitary!” exclaimed the beau- 
tiful Orinda Melbourne to her yet unprofessed lover, 
Lieutenant Sunderland, as in the decline of a summer 
afternoon, they sat near an open window in the north- 
west corner of Mr. Cozzens’s house at West Point, 
where as yet there was no hotel—* And do you stea- 
dily persist in refusing to write in my album? Really, 
you deserve to be dismissed the service for unoflicer- 
like conduct.” 

“I have forsworn albums,” replied Sunderland, 
“and for, at least, adozen reasons. In the first place, 
the gods have not made me poetical.” 

« Ah!” interrupted Miss Melbourne, “you remind 
me of the well-known story of the mayor of a French 
provincial town, who informed the king that the wor- 
thy burgesses had fifteen reasons for not doing them- 
selves the honour of firing a salute on his majesty’s 
arrival: the first reason being, that they had no cannon.” 

“ A case in point,” remarked Sunderland. 

“Well,” resumed Orinda, “ I do not expect you to 
surpass the glories of Byron and Moore.” 

“Nothing is more contemptible than mediocre 
poetry,” observed Sunderland; “the magazines and 
souvenirs have surfeited the world with it.” 

“TI do not require you to be even mediocre,” per- 
sisted the young lady. “Give me something ludi- 
crously bad, and I shall prize it almost as highly as if 


it were seriously good. I need not remind you of the 
hacknied remarks, that extremes meet, and that there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Look at this Ode to West Point, written in my album 
by a very obliging cadet, a room-mate of my brother's. 
It is a perfect gem. How I admire these lines, 


“«The steam-boat up the river shoots 
While Willis on his bugle toots.’” 


“ Wo to the man,” said Sunderland, “ who subjects 
his poetical reputation to the ordeal of a lady's album, 
where all, whether gifted or ungified, are expected to 
do their best.” 

“ You are mistaken,” replied Orinda; “ that expec- 
tation has long since gone by. We have found, by 
experience, that, either from negligence or perverse- 
ness, gentlemen are very apt to write their worst in our 
albums.” 

“1 do not wonder at it,” said Sunderland. “ How- 
ever, I must retrieve my character as a knight of chi- 
valry. Appoint me any other task, and [ will pledge 
myself to perform your bidding. Let your request 
‘take any shape but that, and my firm nerves shall 
never tremble.’”’ 

“ But why this inveterate horror of albums?” asked 
Orinda. “Have you had any experience in them?” 

“ | have to my sorrow,” replied Sunderland. “ With 
me, I am convinced, ‘ the course of albums never will 
run smooth.’ For instance, | once, by means of an 
album, lost the lady of my love, (I presume not to say 
the love of my lady.)” 

Orinda looked up and looked down, and “a change 
came o’er the spirit of her face:’’ which change was 
not unnoticed by her yet undeclared admirer, whose 
acquaintance with Miss Melbourne commenced on a 
former visit she had made to West Point to see her 
brether, who was one of the cadets of the Military 
Academy. 


Orinda Melbourne was now in her twenty-first year, 
at her own disposal, (having lost both her parents,) and 
mistress of considerable property, a great part of which 
had been left to her by an aunt. She resided in the 
city of New York, with Mr. and Mrs. Ledbury, two 
old and intimate friends of her family, and they had 
accompanied her to West Point. She was universally 
considered a very charming girl, and by none more so 
than by Lieutenant Sunderland. But hearing that Miss 
Melbourne had declined the addresses of several very 
unexceptionable gentlemen, our hero was trying to 
delay an explicit avowal of his sentiments, till he 
shoukl discover some reason to hope that the disclosure 
would be favourably received. 

Like most other men on similar occasions, he gave 
a favourable interpretation to the emotion involuntarily 
evinced by the young lady on hearing him allude to 
his former flame. 

There was a pause of a few moments, till Orinda 
rallied, and said with affected carelessness—* You 
may as well tell me the whole story, as we seem to 
have nothing better to talk of.” 

“Well, then,” proceeded Sunderland, “during one 
of my visits to the city, I met with a very pretty young 
lady from Brooklyn. Her name is of course unmen- 
tionable, but I soon found myself, for the first time in 
my life, a little in love’ — 

“I suspect /it was not merely a little,” remarked 
Orinda, with a penetrating glance— It is said that, 
in love the first fit is always the strongest.” 

“ No no,” exclaimed Sunderland ; “ I deny the truth 
of that opinion. It is a popular fallacy—I know it is” 
—fixing his eyes on Orinda. 

At that minute the young officer would have given 
a year's pay to be certain whether the glow that 
heightened Miss Melbourn’s complexion was a bona 
fide blush, or only the reflection of the declining sun- 
beams as they streamed from under a dark cloud that 
was hovering over the western hills. However, after 
a few moments’ consideration, he again interpreted fa- 
vourably. 

“ Proceed, Mr. Sunderland,” said Orinda in rather 
a tremulous voice; “ tell me all the particulars.” 

“ Of the album I will,” replied he. “ Well then— 
this young lady was one of the belles of Brooklyn, and 
certainly very handsome.” 

“ Of what colour were her eyes and hair?” inquired 
Orinda. 

“ Light—both very light.” 

Orinda, who was a brunette, caught herself on the 
point of saying that she had rarely seen much ex- 
pression in the countenance of a blonde; but she 
checked the remark, and Sunderland proceeded. 

“The lady in question had a splendidly bound 
album, which she produced and talked about on all 
occasions, and seemed to regard with so much pride 
and admiration, that if a lover could possibly have 
been jealous of a book, I was, at times, very near be- 
coming so. It was half filled with amatory verses by 
juvenile rhymesters, and with tasteless insipid drawings 
in water colours, by boarding-school misses: which 
drawings my Dulcinea persisted in calling paintings. 
She also persisted in urging me to write “a piece of 
poetry” in her album, and I persevered in declaring 





my utter inability: as my few attempis at versificativn 
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had hitherto proved entire failures. At last, I reluc- 
tantly consented, recollecting to have heard of sudden 
fits of inspiration, and of miraculous gifts of poetical 
genius with which even milkmaids and cobblers have 
been unexpectedly visited. So taking the album with 
me, I retired to the solitude of my apartment at the 
City Hotel, concluding with Macbeth that when a 
thing is to be well done, ‘tis well to do it quickly. 
Here I manfully made my preparations “to saddle 
Pegasus and ride up Parnassus’—but in vain. With 
me the winged steed of Apollo was as obstinate as a 
Spanish mule on the Sierra Morena. Not an inch 
would he stir. There was not even the slightest 
flutter in his pinions ; and the mountain of the muses, 
looked to me as inaccessible as—as what shall I say” — 

“J will help you to a simile,” replied Orinda; “ as 
inaccessible as the sublime and stupendous precipice 
to which you West Pointers have given the elegant 
and appropriate title of Butter Hill.” 

“Exactly,” responded Sunderland. “ Parnassus 
looked like Butter Hill. Well then—to be brief 
(as every man says when he suspects himself to be 
tedious.) I sat up till one o'clock, vainly endeavouring 
to manufacture something that might stand for poetry. 
But I had no rhymes for my ideas, and no ideas for 
my rhymes. I found it impossible to make both go 
together. I at last determined to write my verses 
in prose till I had arranged the sense, and after- 
wards to put them into measure and rhyme. I tried 
every sort of measure from six feet to ten, and I 
essayed consecutive rhymes and alternate rhymes, but 
all was in vain. I found that I must either sacrifice 
the sense to the sound, or the sound to the sense. At 
length, I thought of the Bouts Rimées of the French. 
So I wrote down, near the right hand edge of my 
paper, a whole column of familiar rhymes, such as 
mine, thine, tears, fears, light, bright, &c. And now 
I congratulated mvself on having accomplished one 
half of my task, supposing that I should find it com- 
parctively easy to do the filling up. But all was to 
no purpose. I could effect nothing that I thought even 
tolerable, and I was too proud to write badly and be 
laughed at. However, I must acknowledge that could 
I have been certain that my “ piece of poetry, would 
be seen only by the fair damsel herself, 1 might easily 
have screwed my courage to the sticking place; for 
greatly as I was smitten with the beauty of my little 
nymph, I had a secret misgiving that she had never 
sacrificed to Minerva.” 

Our hero paused a moment to admire the radiance 
of the smile that now lighted up the countenance of 
Orinda. 

“In short,” continued he, “I sat up till ‘ night’s 
candles were burnt out,’ both literally and metapho- 
rically, and I then retired in despair to my pillow, from 
whence | did not rise till ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ That evening, I carried back the album to my fair 
one, but she still refused to let me off, and insisted 
that I should take it with me to West Point, to which 
place I was to return next day. I did so, hoping to 
catch some inspiration from the mountain air, and the 
mountain scenery. I ought to have recollected that 
few of the poets on record, either lived among moun- 
tains, or wrote while visiting them. The sons of song 
are too often fated to set up their household gods, and 
strike their lyres in dark narrow streets, and dismal 
alleys.” 

As soon as the steam-boat had cleared the city, I 
took out my pocket-book and pencil, and prepared for 
the onset. I now regarded the ever-beautiful scenery 
of the magnificent Hudson with a new interest. I 
thought the Palisades would do something for me; but 
my imagination remained as sterile and as impenetra- 
ble as their eternal rocks. The broad expanse of the 
Tappan Sea lay like a resplendent mirror around me, 





but it reflected no image that I could transfer to my 
tablets. We came into the Highlands, but the old 
Thunder Barrack rumbled nothing in my fancy’s ear, 
Anthony’s Nose looked coldly down upon me, and the 
Sugar Loaf suggested no idea of sweetness. We pro- 
ceeded along, but Buttermilk Falls reminded me not of 
the fountain of Helicon, and Bull Hill and Breakneck 
Hill seemed too rugged ever to be smoothed into 
verse.”” 

“ That afternoon I went up to Fort Putnam, for the 
hundred and twentieth time in my life. I walked 
round the dismantled ramparts, | looked into their 
damp and gloomy cells. 1 thought, (as is the duty of 
every one that visits these martial ruins) on the ‘pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.’ But they 
inspired nothing that [I could turn to account in my 
lady’s album; nothing that could serve to introduce the 
compliment always expected in the last stanza. And, 
in trath, this compliment was the chief stumbling- 
block afier all. ‘ But for these vile compliments, I 
might myself have been an album-poet.’” 

“Js it then so difficult to compliment a lady?” in- 
quired Orinda. 

“ Not in plain prose,” replied Sunderland; “and 
when the lady is a little a l’imbecile, nothing in the 
world is more easy. But even in prose, to compliment 
a sensible woman as she deserves, and without danger 
of offending her modesty, requires both tact and 
talent.” 

“ Which I suppose is the reason,” said Orinda, “ that 
sensible women obtain so few compliments from your 
sex, and fouls so many.” 

“True,” replied Sunderland. “ But such compli- 
ments as we wish to offer to elegant and intellectual 
females, are as orient pearls compared to French 
beads.” 

Orinda cast down her beautiful eyes under the ex- 
pressive glance of her admirer. She felt that she was 
now receiving a pearl. 

“ But to proceed,” continued Sunderland, “1 came 
down from the fort no better poet than J went up, and 
I had recourse again to the solitude of my own room. 
Grown desperate, and determined to get the album off 
my mind and have it over, an idea struck me which 
I almost blush to mention. Promise not to look at me, 
and I will amaze you with my candour.” 

Orinda pretended to hold her fan before her eyes. 

“Are you sure you are not peeping between 
the stems of the feathers,” said Sunderland. “ Well 
then, now for my confession; but listen to it ‘ more in 
sorrow than in anger,’ and remember that the album 
alone was the cause of my desperation and my dis- 
honour. Some Mephistopheles whispered in my ear 
to look among the older poets for something but little 
known, and transfer it as mine to a page in the fatal 
book. I would not, of course, venture on Scett or 
Moore or Byron, fur thongh I doubted whether my 
lady love, was better versed in them than in the dards 
of Queen Anne’s reign, yet [ thought that perhaps 
some of the readers of her album might be acquainted 
with the last and best of the minstrels. But on looking 
over a volume of Pope, I fuund his “Song by a Person 
of Quality.’ 

“TI recollect it,” said Orinda; “ it is a satire on the 
amateur love-verses of that period: such as were ge- 
nerally produced by fashionable inamoratoes. In these 
stanzas the author has purposely avoided every ap- 
proach to sense or connexion, but has assembled toge- 
ther a medley of smooth and euphunous sounds. And 
could you risk such verses with your Dulcinea?” 

“ Yes,” replied Sunderland, “ with her, I knew that 
I was perfectly safe, and that she would pronounce 
them sweet and delightful. And in short, that they 
would exactly suit the calibre of her understanding.” 

“ Yet still,” said Orinda, “ with such an opinion of 
her mental qualifications, you professed to love this 
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young lady—or rather you really loved her—no doubt 
did.” 

“ No, no,” replied Sunderland, eagerly. “ It was only 
a passing whim—only a boyish fancy—such as a man 
may feel a dozen times, befure he is five and twenty, 
and before he is seriously in love. I should have told 
you that at this period, | had not yet arrived at years 
of discretion.” 

“I should have guessed it without your telling,” 
said Orinda, mischievously. 

The young officer smiled, and proceeded. 

“I now saw my way clear. So I made a new pen, 
placed Pope on my desk, and sitting down to the album 
with a lightened spirit, | began with the first stanza of 
his poem— 

‘ Fluttering spread thy purple pinions 
Gentle Cupid o’er my heart, 
I a slave in thy dominions, 
Nature must give way to art.’ 


And I then added the second and sixth verses, substi- 
tuting the name of my fair one for that of Aurelia.” 

“What would | not give to know that name!” 
thought Orinda. “ But, in those verses,” she remarked 
to Sunderland, “ if I recollect aright, there is no direct 
compliment to the lady’s beauty.” 

“ But there is a very great one by implication,” an- 
swered the lieutenant. “For instance, the line— 
‘Hear me pay my dying vows.—What more could I 
profess than to die for love of her! And a Jady that 
is died for, must of course be superlatively charming. 
{n short, I finished the verses, and I must say they 
were very handsomely transcribed. Now do not laugh. 
Is it not more excusable to take some pride in writing 
a good hand, than to boast of scribbling a bad one? I 
have known persons who seemed absolutely to plume 
themselves on the illegibility of their scrawls; because, 
unfortunately, so many men of genius have indulged 
in a most shameful style of chirography.” 

“ Well, I viewed my performance with much satis- 
faction, and then proceeded to look attentively through 
the album, (I had as yet but glanced over it,) to see if 
any one excelled me in calligraphy. What was my 
horror, when I found among a multitude of Lines to 
Zephyrs and Dew-drops, and Stanzas to Rose-buds and 
Violets, the identical verses that I had just copied from 
Pope! Some other poor fellow, equally hard pressed, 
had been befvre-hand with me, and committed the 
very same theft: which, in his case, appeared to me 
enormous. I pronounced it ‘ flat burglary,’ and could 
have consigned him to the Penitentiary ‘ for the whole 
term of his natural life.’ To be compelled to commit 
a robbery is bad enough, but to be anticipated in the 
very same robbery, and to find that you have burdened 
your conscience, and jeopardized your self-respect for 
nothing, is worse still.” 

“ There was one way,” observed Orinda, “ in which 
you could have extricated yourself from the dilemma. 
You might have cut out the leaf, and written some- 
thing else on another.” 

“ That was the very thing I finally determined on 
doing,” replied Sunderland. “So afier a pause of 
deep distress, I took my penknife, and did cut out the 
leaf: resolving that for my next ‘writing piece,’ I 
would go as far back as the poets of Elizabeth’s time. 
While pleasing myself with the idea that all was now 
safe, I perceived, in moving the book, that another 
leaf was working its way out; and I found to my great 
consternation, that I had cut too deeply, and that I had 
loosened a page on which was faintly drawn in a 
lady’s hand, a faint Cupid shooting at a faint heart, 
encircled with a wreath of faint flowers. I recollected 
that my ‘ fair one with locks of gold,’ had pointed out 
to me this performance as ‘ the sweetest thing in her 
album.” 

“ By -~ by,” remarked Orinda, “ when you found 
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so much difficulty in composing verses, why-did you 
not substitute a drawing?” 

“Oh!” replied the lieutenant, “ though I.am at no 
loss in military drawing, and can finish my bastions, 
and counterscarps and ravelins with all due neatness, 
yet my miscellaneous sketches are very much in the 
style of scene-painting, and totally unfit to be classed 
with the smooth, delicate, half-tinted prettinesses that 
are peculiar to ladies’ albums.” 

“ Now,” said Orinda, “I am going to see how you 
will bear a compliment. I know that your drawings 
are bold and spirited, and such as the artists consider 
very excellent for an amateur, and therefore I will 
excuse you from writing verses in my album, on con- 
dition that you make me a sketch, in your own way, 
of my favourite view of Fort Putnam—I mean that 
fine scene of the west side which bursts suddenly 
upon you when going thither by the back road that 
leads through the woods. How sublime is the effect, 
when you stand at the foot of the dark gray precipice, 
feathered as it is with masses of beautiful foliage, and 
when you look up to its lofty summit, where the living 
rock seems to blend itself with the dilapidated ram- 
parts of the mountain fortress!” 

“To attempt such a sketch for Miss Melbourne,” 
replied Sunderland, with much animation, “I shall 
consider both a pleasure and an honour. But Loves 
and Doves, and Roses and Posies, are entirely out of 
my line, or rather out of the line of my pencil. Now, 
where was I? 1 believe I was telling of my confusion 
when I found that I had inadvertently cut out the 
young lady’s pet Cupid.” 

“ But did it not strike you,” said Orinda, “ that the 
easiest course, after all, was to go to your demoiselle, 
and make a candid confession of the whole: which 
she would undoubtedly have regarded in no other 
light than as a subject of amusement, and have been 
too much diverted to feel any displeasure.” 

“ Ah! you must not judge of every one by yourself,” 
replied Sunderland. “1 thought for a moment of doing 
what you now suggest, but after a little consideration, 
I more than suspected that my candour would be 
thrown away upon the perverse little damsel that 
owned the album, and that any attempt to take a 
ludicrous view of the business would mortally offend 
her. All young ladies are not like Miss Orinda Mel- 
bourne”—(bowing as he spoke.) 

Orinda turned her head towards the window, and 
fixed her eyes intently on the top of the Crow’s Nest. 
This time the suffusion on her cheeks was not in the 
least doubtful. 

“ Well then,” continued Sunderland, “ that I might 
remedy the disaster as far as possibie, 1 procured some 
fine paste, and was proceeding to cement the leaf to its 
predecessor, when in my agitation, a drop of the paste 
fell on the Cupid's face. In trying to absorb it with 
the corner of a clean handkerchief, I ‘ spread the ruin 
widely round,’ and smeared off his wings, which un- 
fortunately grew out of the back of his neck: a very 
pardonable mistake, as the fair artist had probably 
never seen a live Cupid. I was now nearly frantic, 
and I enacted sundry ravings ‘ too tedious to mention.” 
The first use I made of my returning senses was io 
employ a distinguished artist (then on a visit to West 
Point) to execute on another leaf, another Cupid, with 
bow and arrow, heart and roses, &c. He made a 
beautiful little thing, a design of his own, which alone 
was worth a thousand album drawings of the usual 
sort. I was now quite reconciled to the disaster which 
had given me an opportunity of presenting the young 
lady with a precious specimen of taste and genius. As 
soon as it was finished, I obtained leave of absence for 
a few days, went down to the city, and album in hand, 
I repaired to my Brooklyn beauty. I knew that, with 
her, there would be no use in telling the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, and I acknowledge with 
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shame that I suppressed the fact of my copying Pope's 
verses. I merely said, that not being quite satisfied 
with my poetry, I had cut out the leaf; and I then 
went on to relate the remainder exactly as it happened. 
As I proceeded, I observed her brows beginning to 
contract, and her lips beginning to pout. “ Well, sir,” 
said she, with her eyes flashing, (for | now found that 
even blue eyes could flash,) “I think you have been 
taking great liberties with my album: cutting and 
clipping it, and smearing it with paste, and spoiling 
my best Cupid, and then getting a man tw put another 
picture into it, without asking my leave.” 

“ Much disconcerted, I made many apologies, all of 
which she received with a very ill grace. I ventured 
to point out to her the superiority of the drawing that 
had been made by the artist.” 

“I see no beauty in it,” she exclaimed, “ the shading 
is not half so much blended as Miss Cottonwooi’s, and 
it does not look half so soft.” 

“I have observed,” said Orinda, “ that persons who 
in reality know but litle of the art, always dwell 
greatly on what they call softness.” 

“I endeavoured to reconcile her to the drawing,” 
continued Sunderland ; “ but she persisted in saying 
that it was nothing to compare to Miss Cottonwool’s, 
which she alleged was of one delicate tint throughout; 
while this was very light in some places and very dark 
in others, and that she could actually see distinctly 
where most of the touches were put on,‘ when in 
paintings that are really handsome,’ said she, ‘ all the 
shading is blended together, and looks soft.” 

“'To conclude, she would not forgive me; and in 
sober truth, | must acknowledge that the petulance 
and silliness she evinced on this occasion, took away 
much of my desire to be restored to favour. Next day 
{ met her walking on the Battery, in high flirtation 
with an old West Indian planter, who espoused her in 
the course of a fortnight, and carried her to Antigua.” 

Orinda now gave an involuntary and almost audible 
sigh; feeling a sensation of relief on hearing that her 
rival by anticipation, was married and gone, and en- 
tirely hors de combat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ledbury, who had been taking a long 
walk, now came in: and shortly after, the bell rang 
for tea. And when Orinda took the offered arm of 
Sunderland, (as he conducted her to the table) she felt 
a presentiment, that before many days, the important 
question would be asked and answered. 

The evening on which our story commences, was 
that of the 3d of July 1825, and tea was scarcely vver 
at the Mess House, when an Orderly Serjeant came 
round with a notice for the officers to assemble in 
uniform at the dock, to receive General La Fayette, 
who was expected in half an hour. 

The guest of the nation had visited the Military 
Academy soon after his arrival in America. He had 
there been introduced to Cadet Huger, the son of the 
gallant Carolinian, who, in conjunction with the gene- 
rous and enterprising Bollman, had so nearly succeed- 
ed in the hazardous attempt of delivering him from 
the dungeons of Olmutz. 

La Fayette was now on his return from his memo- 
rable tour throughout the United States. Major Worth, 
who was in command at West Point during the tem- 
porary absence of Colonel Thayer, happened to be at 
Newburgh when the steam-boat arrived there, in 
which La Fayette was proceeding down the river 
from Albany to New York; and he invited the General 
to stop at West Point, and remain till the next boat. 
The invitation was promptly accepted, and Major 
Worth instantly dispatched a messenger with the in- 
telligence; wishing to give the residents of the post, 
an opportunity of making such preparations for the 
reception of their distinguished visiter, as the shortness 
of the time would allow. 

The officers hastily put on their full dress uniform, 





and repaired to the wharf, or dock as it is called. The 
band (at that time the finest in America) was 

there. The ladies assembled on the high bank that 
overlooks the river, and from thence witnessed the 
arrival of La Fayette. 

On the heights above the landing place, and near 
the spot where the hotel has been since erected, ap- 
peared an officer, and a detachment of soldiers, waiting 
with lighted matches to commence the salute; for 
which purpose several pieces of artillery had been 
conveyed thither. 

The twilight of a summer evening was accelerated 
by a vast and heavy cloud portentous of a thunder- 
storm. It had overspread the west, and loured upon 
the river, on whose yet unruffled waters the giant 
shadows of the mountains were casting a still deeper 
gloom. Beyond Polipel’s Island was seen the coming 
steam-boat, looking like an immense star upon a level 
with the horizon. There was a solemn silence all 
around, which was soon broken by the sound of the 
paddles, that were heard when the boat was as far off 
as Washington’s Valley: and in a few minutes, her 
dense shower of sparks and her wreath of red smoke 
were vividly defined upon the darkening sky. 

The boat was soon at the wharf: and at the moment 
that La Fayette stepped on shore, the officers took off 
their hats, the band struck up Hail Columbia; and, 
amid the twilight gloom, and the darkness of the im- 
pending thunder-cloud, it was chiefly by the flashes 
of the guns from the heights, that the scene was dis- 
tinctly visible. The lightning of heaven quivered 
also on the water; and the mountain echoes repeated 
the low rolling of the distant thunder, in unison with 
the loud roar of the cannon. 

The general, accompanied by his son, and by his 
secretary Levasseur, walked slowiy up the hill, lean- 
ing on the arm of Major Worth, preceded by the band 
playing La Fayette’s March, and followed by the offi- 
cers and professors of the Institution. When they had 
ascended to the plain, they found the houses lighted 
up, and the camp of the cadets illuminated also. They 
proceeded to the Mess House, and as soon as they had 
entered, the musicians ranged themselves under the 
elms in front, and commenced Yankee Doodle; the 
quick-step to which La Fayette at the head of his 
American division, had marched to the attack at the 
siege of Yorktown. 

While the General was partaking of some refresh- 
ment, the officers and professors returned for the ladies, 
all of whom were desirous of an introduction to him. 
Many children were also brought and presented to the 
far-famed European, who had so importantly assisted 
in obtaining for them and for their fathers, the glorious 
immunities of independence. 

Even now, while one who was present at this scene 
is essaying to describe it, her reminiscences are broken 
by the intelligence that has recently reached our 
shores of the death of that truly great man, a few hours 
in whose history she is attempting to rescue from the 
waves of oblivion. The star has now set which shone 
so auspiciously for our country at that disastrous period 
of our revolutionary struggle— 

“ When hope: was sinking in dismay, 
And gloom obscured Columbia’s day.” 


Mouldering into dust is that honoured hand which 
was clasped with such deep emotion by the assembled 
sons and daughters of the nation in whose cause it had 
first unsheathed the sword of liberty. And soon will 
that noble and generous heart, so replete with truth 
and benevolence, be reduced to ‘ a clod of the valley.” 
Yet, may we not hope that from the world of eternity, 
of which his immortal spirit is now an inhabitant, he 
looks down with equal interest on the land of his 
nativity, and on the land of his adoption : that country 
so bound to him by ties of everlasting gratitude, that 
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country where all were his friends as he was the 
friend of all. 

Tears suffused the beautiful eyes of Orinda Mel- 
bourne, when introduced by her lover, she took the 
offered hand of La Fayette, and her voice trembled as 
she replied to the compliment of the patriot of both 
hemispheres. Sunderland remarked to the son of the 
illustrious veteran, that it gave him much pleasure to 
see that the General’s long and fatiguing journey had 
by no means impaired his healthful appearance, but 
that on the contrary, he now looked better than he had 
done on his first arrival in America. “Ah!” replied 
Colonel La Fayette, “ how could my father suffer from 
fatigue, when every day was a day of happiness !” 

After Orinda had resigned her place to another lady, 
she said to Sunderland who stood at the back of her 
chair—* What would I not give for La Fayette’s auto- 
graph in my album !” 

“Still harping on the album,” said Sunderland, 
smiling. 

«Excuse me this once,” replied Orinda. I begin 
to think as you do with respect to albums, but if 
nothing else can be alleged in their favour, they may, 
at least, be safe and convenient depositories for me- 
mentoes of those whose names are their history. All 
I presume to wish or to hope from La Fayette is 
simply his signature. But I have not courage myself 
to ask such a favour. Will you convey my request 
to him?” 

“ Willingly,” answered Sunderland. “But he will 
grant that request still more readily if it comes from 
your own lips. Let us wait awhile, and I will see 
that you have an opportunity.” 

In a short time, nearly all the company had depart- 
ed, except those that were inmates of the house. The 
gentlemen having taken home the ladies, returned for 
the purpose of remaining with La: Fayette ’till the 
boat came along in which he was to proceed to the 
city. 

Orinda took her album; her admirer conducted her 
to the General, and with much confusion she proffered 
her request ; Sunderland brought him a standish, and 
he wrote the name La Fayette in the centre of a blank 
page, which our heroine presented to him: it having 
on each side other blank leaves which Orinda deter- 
mined should never be filled up. Highly gratified at 
becoming the possessor of so valued a signature, she 
could scarcely refrain, in her enthusiasm, from pressing 
the leaf to her lips, when she soon after retired with 
Mrs. Ledbury. 

The officers remained with General La Fayette till 
the arrival of the boat, which came not till near twelve 
o'clock. They then accompanied him to the wharf, 
and took their final leave. The thunder storm had 
gone round without discharging its fury on West Point, 
and every thing had turned out propitiously for the 
General's visit; which was perhaps the more pleasant 
for having been so little expected. 

The following day was the Fourth of July, and the 
next was the one fixed on by Mr. and Mrs. Ledbury 
for returning to New York. That morning, at the 
breakfast table, the number of guests was increased 
by the presence of a Mr. Jenkins, who had come from 
the city in the same boat with Miss Melbourne and 
her friends, and after passing a few days at West 
Point, had gone up the river to visit some relations at 
Poughkeepsie, from whence he had just returned. 
Mr. Jenkins was a shallow, conceited, over-drest 
young man, and moreover extremely ugly, though of 
this misfortune he was not in the least aware. He 
was of a family whose wealth had not made them 
genteel. He professed great politeness to the ladies, 
that is, if they had beauty and money, yet he always 
declared that he would marry nothing under a hundred 
thousand dollars. But he was good-natured ; and that, 
and his utter insignificance, got him along tolerably 





well, for no one ever thought it werth while to be 
offended at his folly and self-sufficiency. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Ledbury asked Orinda if she 
had prevailed on Mr. Sunderland to write an article 
in her album, adding—“I heard you urging him to 
that effect, the other day as I passed the front parlour.’” 

“TI found him inexorable, as to writing,” replied 
Orinda. 

“ Well, really,” said Mr. Jenkins, “I don’t know 
how a gentleman can reconcile himself to refuse any 
thing a lady asks. And he an officer too! For my 
part, I always hold it my bounden duty to oblige the 
ladies, and never on any account to treat them with 
hauteur, as the French call it. To be sure I am not 
a marrying man—that is, I do not marry under a hun- 
dred thousand—but still, that is no reason why [ 
should not be always pelite and agreeable. Apropos, 
as the French say—apropos, Miss Melbourne, you 
know IJ offered the other day to write something for 
you in your album, and I will do it with all the plea- 
sure in life. I am very partial to albums, and quite 
au-fait to them, to use a French term.” 

“ We return to the city this afternoon,” said Orinda. 
“ You will scarcely have time to add any thing to the 
treasures of my album.” 

“Oh! it won’t take me long,” replied Jenkins— 
“short and sweet is my motto. There will be quite 
time enough. You see I have already finished my 
breakfast. I am not the least of a gourmand, to bor- 
row a word from the French.” 

Orinda had really some curiosity to see a specimen 
of Jenkins’s poetry: supposing that, like the poor 
cadet’s, it might be amusingly bad. Therefore, having 
sent for her album, she put it hastily into Jenkins's 
hand: for at that moment, Lieutenant Sunderland, 
who had, as usual, been breakfasting at the mess-table 
with his brother officers, came in to invite her to walk 
with him to Gee’s Point. Orinda assented, and imme- 
diately put on her bonnet, saying, to her lover as she 
left the house— 

“You know this is one of my favourite walks—I 
like that fine mass of bare granite running far out into 
the river, and the beautiful view from its extreme 
point. And then the road, by which we descend to 
it, is so charmingly picturesque, with its deep ravine 
on one side, filled with trees and flowering shrubs, 
and the dark and lofty cliff that towers up on the other, 
where the thick vine wanders in festoons, and the 
branches of the wild rose throw their long streamers 
down the rock: on whose utmost heights still linger 
some vestiges of the grass-grown ruins of Fort Clin- 
ton.” 

But we question if on this eventful morning, the 
beauties of Gee’s Point were duly appreciated by our 
heroine, for long before they had reached it, her lover 
had made an explicit avowal of his feelings and his 
hopes, and had obtained from her the promise of her 
hand: which promise was faithfully fulfilled on’ that 
day two months. 

In the afternoon, Lieutenant Sunderland accompa- 
nied Miss Melbourne and her friends on their return 
to the city. Previous to her departure, Orinda did not 
forget to remind Mr. Jenkins of her album, now doubly 
valuable to her as containing the name of La Fayette 
written by his own hand. 

Jenkins begged a thousand pardons, alleging that 
the arrival of a friend from New York had prevented 
him from writing in it as he had intended. “ And of 
course,” said he, “ I could not put off my friend, as he 
is one of the élite of the the city, to describe him in 
French. However, there is time enough yet. Short 
and sweet you know”— 

“The boat is in sight,” said Sunderland. 

“Oh! no matter,” answered Jenkins. “I ¢an do it 
in a minute, and I will send it down to the boat after 
you. Miss Melbourne shall have it before she quits 
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the wharf. I would on no consideration be guilty of 
disappointing a lady.” 

And taking with him the album, he went directly 
to his room. 

“ You had best go down to the dock,” said the cadet 
young Melbourne, who had come to see his sister off. 
“There is no time to be lost. I will take care that 
the album reaches you in safety, should you be obliged 
to go without it.” 

They proceeded towards the river, but they had 
scarcely got as far as Mrs. Thomson's, when a waiter 
came running after them with the book, saying— 
“ Mr. Jenkins’s compliments to Miss Melbourne, and 
all is right.” 

“ Really,” said Sunderland, « that silly fellow must 
have a machine for making verses, to have turned out 
any thing like poetry in so short a time.” 

They were scarcely seated on the deck of the steam- 
boat, when Orinda opened her album to Jook for the 
inspirations of Jenkins's Muse. She found no verses. 
But on the very page consecrated by the hand of La 
Fayette, and immediately under the autograph of the 
hero, was written in an awkward school-boy character, 
the name of Jeremiah Jenkins. 


AL 
TALENT AND CONDUCT. 


TueReE is an idea prevalent, that want of worldly 
prudence is one of the most obvious marks of talent; 
and therefore many persons who wish to be thought 
possessed of ability, think it necessary to take down a 
peg in their morality. What a degrading notion is this 
—what a miserable affectation! Talent without con- 
duct is like a gilded boat unprovided with rudder or 
compass. It may make a fine show as it leaves the 
harbour; but whenever it gets into the open sea, it is 
found unfit for use, and perhaps leads its crew to de- 
struction. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
worthy of admiration than talent accompanied by up- 
right conduct and pure manners. In the one case the 
good faculty is worse than useless; while the folly and 
vice by which it is attended only show the more 
contemptible from their connexion with so illustrious 
a quality. In the other instance, the praise of ability 
at least experiences no drawback. The individual gets 
the usual credit for his personal worth, and the homage 
due to his ability besides. But the more general dis- 
position of men is to accord only the more admiration 
to talent, in so far as it goes hand in hand with virtue. 

In an age when intellect is so active, and so many 
persons are constantly seeking to advance themselves 
by means of literature from the lower walks of life, it 
is of great consequence that right ideas should be en- 
tertained respecting the personal behaviour of men of 
genius. To suppose that extended powers of mind are 
likely to produce, or to be accompanied by, a blindness 
to the ordinary moral responsibilities, is, in my opinion, 
an absurdity. The more likely event is, that the man 
of talent is just the more able to appreciate and walk 
by the best precepts of conduct. It is true, we have 
some splendid instances of at least the poetical order of 
intellects, which distinguished themselves by a line of 
private conduct in no respect estimable. But not only 
are these mere exceptions; but, in all such cases, the 
fault might be traced either to some radical defect of 
character, or to a want of acquaintance with the world. 
I am here only alluding to the splendid instances 
where it is impossible to suppose affectation. But, in 
ahe great majority of cases, that is the key to the mys- 
aery. ‘The truth is, that most vicious habits arise at 
first from affectation. There is not, I am persuaded, 
much plain honest sin, resulting from real impulse. 
‘The most of it is committed in imitation of something 
which we think fine. One silly fellow thinks it looks 


fine to be seen smoking cigars. Accordingly he smokes 
cigars. There is no trace of a love of tobacco in the 





whole vice. He only wishes to be seen with a cigar 
in his mouth. Another silly fellow’s imagination is 
dazzled by the glories of the table; he accordingly 
drinks—not at all because he likes drink—but because 
he thought some other people looked uncommonly fine 
fellows when they were drinking, and so he must 
drink too. A third swears because he liked the sound 
of an oath one day in the mouth of a friend. In the 
same manner, the most of the instances which are 
pointed out, of men of talent who have become de- 
graded by their vices, are in reality only pretenders, 
or little better, setting themselves with great anxiety 
to ruin themselves into a character for cleverness. 
Men of that kind are only worthy of pity. They are 
foolishly losing the good name of honest citizens, in 
order to gain—nothing. The fact is, that degraded 
habits are totally inconsistent with the exercise of the 
higher mental faculties. Instead of the fancy being 
burnished, as many people suppose, by the use of 
liquor, it is deadened. Intoxication enchains and blunts 
the intellectual powers; and a man might just as well 
attempt to improve his dancing by tying up his legs, 
as think of writing better by means of a libation to the 
jolly god. I grant that liquor loosens the tongue con- 
siderably, and in general seems to brighten the hours 
of conversation. But its effect is quite different when 
the toper comes to paper. He then finds that the 
steady accurate exertion of mind which is required for 
composition is out of the question; and after writing a 
few sentences, which he knows, even in his blind 
state, to be incoherent and useless, he quits the pen in 
despair. 

The proper end and use of an extraordinary degree 
of intellectual power unquestionably is the benefit of 
those who are less gifted. All talent which is not 
exerted for some purpose of this kind is useless, or 
worse. Now I am disposed to affirm that no man ie 
truly capable of improving his fellow-creatures to a 
great extent, or even of supplying them with fanciful 
effusions that are calculated to please without injuring, 
unless his own personal character be rather above 
than below the average. The whole thoughts and 
sympathies of a man bear the complexion of his habits; 
and whence are we to expect manly thoughts or wor- 
thy sentiments, but from the mind and heart that are 
manly and worthy? Besides, there is much in per- 
sonal example. I have always observed that the 
clergyman whose private life is irreproachable, gains 
far more attention to his precepts, and oftener sees 
them reduced to practice, than he who has the misfor- 
tune to be otherwise. If a reader, for instance, were 
aware that an historical volume put into his hands 
was composed by a man notorious in private life for 
speaking without a regard to truth, would not his 
mind be haunted by that idea all the time he was 
perusing it, so as to prevent him in a great measure 
from trusting, and consequently from deriving any 
advantage from the work? Again, if the reader were 
to read a brilliant effusion of feeling or fancy, and be 
then told that, fine as it looked, it was the composition 
of a man who in reality had no heart—a cold, haughty, 
vain person, who plumed himself not only upon his 
abilities, but upon far more trivial and common-place 
distinctions—who forgot all to whom he had ever 
been obliged, evem his near relations, on being ele- 
vated a little above them in society (if such a person 
can be really elevated)—would he not throw it away 
with contempt, and turn for relief to the simple virtues 
of some ordinary character, where much was neither 
given nor required? 

The general truth unquestionably is, that talent can 
only be profitably exercised—can only appear properly 
to exist—when it is accompanied by correct conduct; 
and, with very few exceptions, those who appear to 
unite it with the reverse are only empirics, or men who 
have grasped at the shadow instead of the substance. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE MARRIED STATE. 


“ Why should our joys transform to pain? 
Why geatle Hymen’s silken chain, 
4 bond of iron prove? 
’Tis strange, my Geiepds, the charm that binds 


Millions of bands, should 


leave their minds, 


Abeueh a loose from love.” — Watts. 


Mr. Lovts A. Gopty—Sir, I subjoin some rules 
for the conduct of married life, which, although they 
have already appeared, I hope you will introduce into 
your useful publication; what they may want in novelty 
will, I hope, be compensated in usefulness. They 
are the result not merely of nearly forty years’ expe- 
rience of that state, but also of a close observation of 
different systems of conduct of various married persons, 
with the consequences of that conduct. M. C. 

Philadelphia, July 19, 1834. 


The maxims and rules for the regulation of the 
conduct of married people, occasionally published in 
newspapers and magazines, are liable to strong objec- 
tions. They frequently imply a highly improper de- 
gree of subordination or subservience on the part of 
the wife, and a correlative superiority or authority on 
the part of the husband, which are incompatible with 
that cordiality, harmony, and good feeling which ought 
to subsist in such a near and indissoluble connexion. 
These maxims produce a tendency on the one hand, 
to extend, and on the other to resist authority—the 
parent of collision and warfare. 

These observations apply to parties who are on the 
whole well-intentioned; but who, acting under erro- 
neous views of rights and duties, fall into error from 
misconceptions. I have no reference to husbands, of 
whom, by the way, I have known some (I hope the 
race is nearly extinct) who treat their wives almost 
as if they were servants, and rarely address them but 
in the tone of command—that class whom the poet 
had in his mind’s eye, when he penned the fullowing 
stanza— 

“ Ne’er let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a savage mind; 
For love abhors the sight. 
Loose the fierce tiger from the deer ; 
For native rage and native fear 
Rise, and forbid delight.” 


Horace, the prince of poetical philosophers, lays 
down an excellent rule which applies to all the social 
relations, and to none more appropriately than to the 
matrimonial state. “Let my friend,” he says, “ elevate 
a balance, and throw my sins and imperfections into 
one scale, and my good qualities into the other; and if 
the latter preponderate, let him take me to his bosom; 
and I shall deal with him in precisely the same man- 
ner.” How wise a maxim! one of the most important 
secrets of social happiness. But how frequently is it 
disregarded! How often do we see a single failing, 
and perhaps a very venial one, produce lasting discord 
between the nearest relatives and friends! 

Let husbands and wives consider that as they are 
imperfect themselves, they ought to overlook and for- | 
give all the minor imperfections of their partners, and 
never allow one or two failings, follies, or vices, to 
throw into the shade a host of good qualities, as occa- 
sionally occurs. 

I feel fully confident that the following rules, if as 
closely followed as human imperfection will allow, 
will go far to secure happiness. And should only one | 
out of every ten readers profit by them, I shall be | 
richly paid for their concoction. 





| 


MAXIMS FOR HUSBANDS. 


I. A good husband always regards his wife as his 
equal; treats her with kindness, respect, and attention; 
and never addresses her with an air of authority, as if 
she were, as some husbands appear to regard their 
wives, a mere housekeeper. 

II. He never interferes in her domestic concerns, 
hiring servants, &c. 

IIL. He always keeps her properly supplied with 
money for furnishing his table in a style proportioned 
to his means, and for the purchase of dress suitable to 
her station in life. 

IV. He cheerfully and promptly complies with all 
her reasonable requests, when it can be done, without 
loss or great inconvenience. 

V. He never allows himself to lose his temper to- 
wards her, in consequence of indifferent cookery, or 
irregularity in the hours of meals, or any other misma- 
nagement of her servants, knowing the difficulty of 
making them do their duty. 

VI. If she have prudence and good sense, he con- 
sults her on all great operations, involving the risk of 
rnin or serious injury, in case of failure. Many a man 
has been rescued from ruin by the wise counsels 
of his wife, and many a foolish husband has most se- 
riously injured himself and family, by the rejection of 
the advice of his wife, fearing, if he followed it, he 
would be regarded as ruled by her! A husband can 
never procure a counsellor more deeply interested in 
his welfare than his wife. 

VII. If distressed or embarrassed in his circum- 
stances, he communicates his situation to her with 
candour, that she may bear his difficulties in mind 
in her expenditures. Women sometimes, believing 
their husbands’ circumstances to be better than they 
really are, expend money which cannot well be af- 
forded, and which, if they knew the real situation of 
their husbands’ affairs, they would shrink from ex- 
pending. 

“ To sum up all you now have heard, 

Young men and old, peruse the bard : 
A female trusted to your care, 
His rule is pithy, short and clear:— 
‘ Be to her faults a little blind; 
Be to her virtues very kind; 
Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 
And place your padlock on her min 


MAXIMS FOR WIVES. 


I. A good wife always receives her husband with 
smiles—leaving nothing undone to render home agree- 
able—and gratefully reciprocating his kindness and 
attention. 

II. She studies to discover means to gratify his in- 
clinations, in regard to food and cookery; in the ma- 
nagement of her family; in her dress, manners, and 
deportment. 

llI. She never attempts to rule or appear to rule 
her husband. Such conduct degrades husbands—and 
wives always partake largely in the degradation of 
their husbands. 

IV. She in every thing reasonable complies with 


| his wishes—and as far as possible anticipates them. 





SPRING, &c. 
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V. She avoids all altercations or arguments leading 
to ill humour—and more especially before company. 

VI. She never attempts to interfere in his business, 
unless he ask her advice or counsel, and never at- 
tempts to control him in the management of it. 

VII. She never confides to her gossips any of the 
failings or imperfections of her husband—nor any of 
those little differences that occasionally arise in the 
married state. If she do, she may rest assured that 
however strong the injunctions of secrecy be on the 
one hand, or the pledge on the other, they will ina 
day or two become the common talk of the neigh- 
bourhood. 


“ Ye fair married dames, who so often deplore, 
That a lover once blest is a lover no more, 
Attend to my counsel—nor blush to be taught, 
That prudence must cherish, what beauty has caught. 


The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your 
eye, 
Your roses and lilies may make the men sigh: 
But roses, and lilies, and sighs pass away: 
And passion will die as your beauties decay. 


“Use the man that you wed, like your fav’rite 
guitar ; 
Though music’s in both they are both apt to jar. 
How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch, 
Not handled too roughly, nor play’d on too much! 


The sparrow and linnet will feed from your hand; 
Grow tame at your kindness, and come at command : 
Exert with your husbands the same happy skill, 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tam’d at your will. 


Be gay and good humour’d, complying and kind, 
Turn the chief of your care from your face to your 
mind: 
’Tis thus that a wife may her conquest improve, 
And Hymen shall rivet the fetters of Love.” 
GARRICK. 


GENERAL MAXIMS FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Should differences arise between husband and wife, 
the contest ought to be not who shall display the most 





spirit, but who shall make the first advances, which 
ought to be met more than half way. ‘There is 
scarcely a more prolific source of unhappiness ‘in the 
married state than this spirit, the legitimate offspring 
of pride and want of feeling. 

Perhaps the whole art of happiness in the married 
state, might be compressed into two maxims—*“ Bear, 
and’ forbear”—and “let the husband treat his wife, 
and the wife her husband, with as much respect and 
attention, as he would a strange lady and she a strange 
gentleman.” 


I cannot conclude this desultory essay better than 
by adding the following admirable advices of Julia de 
Roubigné to her daughter, shortly previous to her 
death. 

“ Sweetness of temper, affection to a husband, and 
attention to his interests, constitute the duties of a 
wife, and form the basis of matrimonial felicity. These 
are indeed the texts, from which every rule for attain- 
ing this felicity is drawn. The charms of beauty, and 
the brillioncy of wit, though they may captivate in the 
mistress, will not long delight in the wife. They will 
shorten even their own transitory reign, if, as I have 
seen in many wives, they shine more for the attraction 
of every body else than of their husbands. Let the 
pleasing of that one person be a thought never absent 
from your conduct. If he loves you as you would 
wish he should, he would bleed at heart should he 
suppose it for a moment withdrawn: If he does not, 
his pride will supply the place of love, and his resent- 
ment that of suffering. 

“ Never consider a trifle what may tend to please him. 
The great articles of duty he will set down as his own; 
but the lesser attentions he will mark as favours; and 
trust me, for I have experienced it, there is no feeling 
more delightful to one’s self, than that of turning those 
little things to so precious a use. 

“ Above all, let a wife beware of communicating 
to others any want of duty or tenderness, she may 
think she has perceived in her husband. This un- 
twists, at once, those delicate cords, which preserve 
the unity of the marriage-engagement. Its sacredness 
is broken for ever, if third parties are made witnesses of 
us failings, or umpires of its disputes.” 





TO . 
BY CAPTAIN M’NAGHTEN. 


Ou! never let doubt find a place in that heart, 
Where the tenderest emotions should dwell ; 

And if malice should e’er a suspicion impart, 
Let thy love the intruder repel. 

For, believe me, no bird more devoted can be, 
In his love-making time, to his bride, 

Then I shall thro’ sunshine and storm, prove to thee, 
Until death the dear tie shall divide. 


Let the world’s heartless sycophants rail as they may, 
Can they weaken affection like ours? 

No, as soon might the fly the sweet dew steal away, 
Which is kept for the bee in his flowers:— 

No, as soon might the vile weed deprive the sweet rose 
Of its fragrance and beautiful hue; 

Or the dimmest star rival the sun, as he glows 
In the tints of his evening adieu. 


Be the future with bliss or adversity stor'd, 
Thy love shall unweaken’d endure; 

Like the ever-bright flame which the magian ador’d, 
It shall still be warm, lasting, and pure: 

And still all thy fondness on me shall be shed, 
While with life thy soft bosom may glow; 

Like the mercy of Heaven, on the penitent’s head, 
It shall bless me in weal and in woe. 





SPRING. 
BY THE LATE RIGHT HONOURABLE R. B. SHERIDAN. 


From yonder copse, yet poor in shade, 
And scantly clad in green, 

Why burst such notes to charm the glade, 
And praise the season’s queen ? 

Each breeze, each flower, that glads the eense, 
To us new raptures bring, 

But are these warblers tutored thence 
To hail the coming spring? 


Ah! no, they little mark the flower, 
They little heed the breeze, 

Nor early beam, nor genial shower 
Can call such strains as these. 

But, with their annual passion moved, 
’Tis love that bids them sing, 

And still to love, and to be loved, 
‘Is all they feel of spring! 


Shall I, then, life’s chill winter fear, 
Whose bliss no seasons bound, 

Shall I, who love throughout the year, 
One hour in grief be found? 

A life of love is endless May— 
Fortune, I brave thy sting— 

For though thou may’st o’ercast my day, 
Each night shall still be spring. 





THS POBSARBN. 


A Ballad. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


BY MISS F. DIXON. 
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the spring has stown: And 


morendo. 


my fause love's for 


morendo. 


Ii. 


Forgotten is that minstrel strain, 
Sae lov’d and lost without regret, 
The wave in darkness sleeps again, 
An’ why maun I remember yet? 
Oh! gin that lesson I could wrest, 
Frae thy deep hear: thou darksome sea $ 
An’ whare sull I sae saftly rest, 
Sin my fause love's forsake. mee 
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THE HISTORY OF A HAT. 


Cosa bella morta! passa e aon dura.— Petrarch. 


L. 


Ir was certainly the prettiest hat in the world—the 
most elegant, the most graceful, the most ecequettish! 
—It was a hat of lilac gauze, with trinmings of straw 
round the brim, and a bunch of wild poppies and corn 
flowers mingled with bows of riband, slightly inclining 
towards the right, and resting upon the brim!— 

And it was, also, the frailest and least profuund love 
possible !—a light sentiment of a light woman—a sen- 
timent of fantasy, with capricious favours and artificial 
tenderness !— 

Now, hear what befell this hat of gauze, and this 
sentiment of fantasy! 


IL 


On the 7th of the month of June, 18—, I had dined 
at the house of Madame de Saint-Clair, who, for three 
days past had deigned to honour me with her kindness 
and her tete-a-tete. This revelation is painful to me; 
—but it was absolutely necessary to the understanding 
of my story. It will be seen, too, in the end, if there 
be any foppery in my indiscretions. 

Be that as it may, this lady (I am compelled further 
to explain) occupies the entresol of one of the houses 
in the Rue Vivienne. In the entresol of the house 
directly opposite, is the work-room of a marchande de 
modes. ‘There, in the working hours, are assembled 
the young ladies round a long table;—and there are 
invented and manufactured—hats. When finished, 
they are taken down into the warehouse below, which 
forms a shop, opening to the street. There, they are 
exposed behind the glass of the show-cases, mounted 
on long stands of mahogany, which offer, in truth, no 
bad resemblance, when thus crowned, to certain Eng- 
lish ladies who arrive at Paris, from our provinces, 
towards the month of October. 

That evening, I was to go out with Madame de 
Saint-Clair. After dinner she retired to her chamber, 
to dress, and left me alone in the saloon. 

| am bound to render full and entire justice to 
Madame de Saint-Clair. Amongst other solid qualities 
which she possesses, she has especially the eminent 
merit of being very expeditious at her toilet. How- 
ever, every toilet takes time; and this, which com- 
menced at seven, could not, in conscience, be expected 
to conclude befure eight. There was, therefore, no 
resource fur me bui that of killing as ingeniously as I 
could sixty minutes, one after the other. You will 
find that it was an easy task. 


Ill. 


I had established myself in a comfortable fauteuil, 
near the window of the dining-room, which precisely 
fronted that of the work-room of the Magasin de 
Modes. I could there see, with ease, all that passed 
in that work-room, without being myself seen. I had 
effected this by drawing slighily aside, at the corner, 
one of the small muslin curtains of ny window—that 
of the modistes being wide open. 

The following, then, is the general aspect which the 
work-room of these ladies presented, at the moment 
when, from my commodious observatory, I levelled 
my glass at them. 

There were present eight young and handsome 
girls—some carelessly reclined. as if half aleep; others 
standing, with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, laugh- 
ing unrestrainedly, singing, avd tslking wildly. 

As for the various stuffs with whieh the table was 





covered, no one was busy about them—no ene seemed 
to think of them. No doubt these young ladies had 
just dined ;—for these grown-up children it was the 
hour of recreation and repose—as, for the little board- 
ers, at the convent, after luncheon. 

In the midst, however, of these fair girls, so wild 
and careless, there was one pensive and thoughtful. 
From the place which she occupied at the upper end 
of the table, near the casement, and still more, from 
her air of distinction and superiority, she was easily 
recognised as the premiere demoiselle. 

IV. 

Here, necessarily present themselves certain con- 
siderations, which are by no means to be taken as a 
digression, but which, on the contrary, result essen- 
tially from the subject. 

In the first place, this is an axiom :— 

There are marchandes de modes everywhere: there 
are modistes only at Paris. 

A true modiste, be it observed, is not a work-woman 
who fits corsets or makes embroideries, by the day. 
She is one who works only at her own time—a mo- 
diste is a poet. 

A hat is not, like a handkerchief or a gown, a work 
of calculation and of patience. It is a work of art and 
imagination—it is poetry! 

It is, however, important to distinguish ;— 

There are different kinds of hats. 

There is, in the first place, the hat made to order— 
that which is made for customers. That hat, undoubt- 
edly requires talent and skill. To execute it well, 
however, a modiste has need only of observation and 
cleverness. All that is required, in fact, is to adapt it 
suitably to the character and physiognomical habits of 
the person who is to wear it. 

That is not the true poetic hat! 

But, there is the impromptu hat—the hat which 
should not and cannot fit any other than one head— 
a head which the artist has never seen, but of which 
she has, nevertheless, dreamt. 

Oh, that hat!—That is indeed the hat of inspiration 
—the lyric hat! 

¥. 


It was one of these hats that the premier demoiselle 
of our Magasin de Modes was in the act of meditating. 

One arm, resting on the table, sustained her inclined 
head; her other arm fell carelessly over the back of 
her chair. She was in an attitude nearly resembling 
that of Corinna, at the Cape of Mycenum. 

She, too, in fact, like Corinna, was busy with an 
improvisation. But, assuredly, it was not intended to 
be a mournful one. 

Quite the contrary! 

A careful observer of the expressive physiognomy 
of the young modiste might read there all the early 
symptoms of a poetical creation; and that approaching 
creation was certain to be of an elegant and graceful 
character—for, assuredly, at that moment, the thoughts 
of the young weman were, themselves, smiling ones. 
The brightness of all her features betrayed her inward 
satisfaction. Oh, yes! Some fair project gave her the 
assurance of deep happiness for the close of that even- 
ing. The thought which was working in her, under 
the influence of those precious inspirations, was about 
to produce itself starred and coloured with all their 


rays. 
This meditation lasted several minutes. 
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At its close, the modiste turned suddenly towards 
the table; and seizing, with energy, a large piece of 
lilac gauze, which lay before her, measured several 
times its alnage upon her arm, from the forefinger and 
thumb to the shoulder. She examined it in all ways, 
turned it, folded it, puckered it several times and in 
several shapes; and, finally—its dimensions well con- 
sidered—spreading it on her knee, she suddenly 
snatched a pair of scissors, and cut right into the gauze. 

*T was done! She had said, “ This shall be a hat!” 
—It was a hat! 





VI. 


That the work might be finished before the night, 
it was necessary to lose no time. There was but one 
hour more of daylight to reckon upon. 

In an instant, recalled to order by the voice of the 
premiere demoiselle, all the young girls betook them- 
selves obediently to work; each one busying herself 
ardently with the share which was allotted to her. 

To one was entrusted the brim, to another the form 
—to this one bows, and to that one rolls—to a fifih 
the lining, and to a sixth the trimmings. 

It was a fine spectacle to behold these active work- 
women emulating one another in the dispatch of their 
task—tilting with their long needles and long scissors. 
For it may not be useless to remark, in passing, that 
—distinguishing themselves, also in that matter, from 
the common herd of workwomen, as the cavalry are 
distinguished from the infantry, by their long sabres 
and tall lances—the modistes use only scissors and 
needles of a prodigious length. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, the main works 
of the hat were brought to a termination. 

For, into the construction of a woman’s hat—frail, 
gentlemen! as that slight edifice may appear to you 
—there enter more solid elements than you imagine. 
The coarse lawn, the thrice-stiffened tulle, the paste- 
hoard, the edging, and wire, which form its skeleton 
and scaflolding—are not these, truly, carpentry and 
locksmith’s work! 

Be that as it may, these different preparations were 
successively laid before the premiere demoiselle. It 
is she, the architect—she, the real artist—she alone 
who is destined to unite them, and form them into a 
whole. She only who had conceived this hat could 
give it breath—life—and realize in it her own dream! 

On a pasteboard doll, which she held between her 
knees, the skilful modiste had quickly, by the aid of 
pins, adjusted to one another the form and the brim of 
the hat. The long needle concluded the indissoluble 
union of these two principal paris of the structure. 
Then, in a few minutes, under'‘the light fingers of the 
artist, the gauze inclosed and covered the vivified 
skeleton of the hat, and folded over it in graceful 
plaits. Some twists of straw were added round the 
brim and round the form; and a pretty bavolet* was 
placed behind, above the border. 

All this had been performed with great rapidity, 
and with incredible energy. 

The young ladies, who had, each, finished her par- 
ticular task, sat watching, with curious and attentive 
eyes, the interesting labour of applying their various 
preparations. 

The modiste, wholly absorbed in her creation, smiled 
calmly on its progress. 

She raised the hat in air, on one hand, turned it 
lightly round, examined it under all its aspects, in- 
clining the crown to the right and to the left, and 
from time to time, with her other hand, pressing the 
edge of the brim in divers places, rectifying some of 
the folds of the gauze, and giving, thus, harmony and 
Pperfeetion to the ensemble of the work. 


* A bavolet is a species of head-dress worn by coun- 
try women.—Tr. 


VIL. 


This was not, however, all. The most diffeult and 
most important part remained yet to be done. The 
point was, now, to place the bouquet. Every one 
knows that this is the decisive moment; and thaten 
the fixing of the bows, the flowers, or the feathers, 
depends the whole fate of a hat, however well it may 
have succeeded up to that point. 

The deepest silence reigned in the work-room. A 
lively anxiety was depicted on the faces of all those 
young girls, gazing on the hat, which was drawing 
towards its accomplishment. 

But our artist was not abandoned of her inspiration. 
Under her hand, the corn-flowers and the wild poppies 
mingled with the knots of gauze, and grouped them- 
selves in an enchanting manner, divinely inclining to 
the right of the form of the hat, and reposing on its 
brim. 

The last bow fixed, the artist set gently down the 
frail head-dress at the edge of the table; and with 
fulded arms, leaned back in her chair, to contemplate 
her work. 

A satisfaction not to be described beamed on the 
features of the young woman ; it was evident that she 
was saying to herself—“ I am content; behold my idea 
expressed !”” 

But her reverie was not of long duration. Rising 
and approaching the glass, she called to her one of the 
young girls. 

Then suddenly sprang forward one of the most arch 
and roguish faces of a young girl ever seen at the 
Grande-Chaumiere, or at Tivoli. ‘The hat was placed 
upon her pretty head, to be definitively proved. It 
was the final trial: Nothing could be better! One 
burst of enthusiasm filled the work-room. The hat 
had universal success. Indeed, it became the lovely 
girl enchantingly. And so pleased was the giddy 
thing with the head-dress, that she would not part with 
it; but, holding it to her cheeks, with the ends of her 
fingers, danced with joy before the glass, in admiration 
of herself. 

She was obliged, however, to give it up—the dear 
hat!—as soon as the strings were attached to it, it 
was taken down into the shop, where it was immedi 
ately placed in the show-glass, on the first rank, on 
one of the mahogany stands. 

Our beautiful modiste had been busy repairing the 
disorder which her labour had produced in her dress. 
She had carefully re-curled her hair—she now took 
her bonnet and shawl, and went out. 

I followed her with my eyes, as far as the Rue 
Colbert. There stood sentinel a tall and good-looking 
young man, wearing spurs and mustachios. She took 
his arm familiarly, and they departed together. 

Did [ not tell you that she reckoned on some hap» 
piness, for the close of that evening ? 

Her work completed, let us leave her, satisfied with 
herself, to go where she pleases, with her friend so 
true to his rendezvous. Assuredly, she has earned her 
walk and her happiness. 

But, what will now be the fate of our hat? 


VIII. 


Madame de Saint-Clair was a little behind her time. 
Eight o'clock had struck, and she had not yet finished 
her toilet. 

It was still daylight, the modistes had closed the 
window of the work-room. I opened mine, and looked 
out into the street. 

At that moment, I observed approaching, from the 
direction of the Palais Royal, a couple whom I at once 
singled from the crowd of passers, and who soon a& 
tracted all my attention. , 

were evidently man and wife, and had been 





20 for about the period of twelve moons, including 
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that one which, no doubt, had been of honey for them. 
The, husband, a personage of an appearance suffi- 
ciently ungainly and slovenly, was apparently a clerk 
in some office. Having probably spent the whole 
day stooping over papers and registers, he was in a 
hurry to reach the boulevard, for the purpose of getting 
fresh air, and breathing a little. It was, however, by 
no means an easy undertaking for him. His wife, a 
charming creature, well formed, well dressed, but 
certainly the most giddy and curious wife in the work, 
rendered that task truly arduous and painful. For, 
that head of her's turned incessantly to the right and 
left, on her pretty neck, like a weathercock. And 
then, if she happened to catch sight of the shop of a 
linen-draper, or Marchand de Nouveautes, it became 
absolutely necesssary that she should approach it and 
make a pause. It was, however, before the Magasins 
de Modes that she stopped, in preference to all others. 
They are, as every body knows, infinitely numerous 
in the Rue Vivienne, and every one of them was a 
Calvary, to which the poor husband was compelled 
painfully to carry his cross. 

Thus, they came forward slowly—he pulling with 
all his might, like a free and generous thill-horse— 
she not suffering herself to be drawn along without a 
vigorous defence, and disputing the ground valiantly, 
foot by fuct. It was a regular joust, and of the most 
obstinate kind. 

In this manner, they had arrived under my window. 
and opposite the Magasin de Modes which faced it. 


IX. 


I ought to declare, here, that I really make no pre- 
tence to more penetration than has been bestowed 
upon me!—but scarcely had I seen the restless and 
capricious face of that young woman, before, at one, 
and the first, glance, I had discovered the secret rela- 


tions and affinities which existed between it and our 
hat of lilac gauze. There was, in both, the same 
coquetry, the same lightness, the same fantasy. As- 
suredly, at the very first moment, I thought to myself, 
“ behold the foolish head which must have appeared 
to our modiste when she conceived her foolish hat! 
And you, Madam,” I added, “ you are looking for your 
head-gear, are you not ’—Oh! come quickly, then. It 
is ready—it is waiting for you.” 

Every thing happened just as I had foreseen. In 
spite of the resistance of her husband, the young wife 
had stopped before the Magasin de Modes; and, in 
an instant, she had distinguished, in the show-frame, 
amongst all the other hats, the one destined for her, 
—the one which had been created expressly for her. 

There, then, at the very door of the shop, a contest 
speedily arose between the two spouses—very difler- 
ent, in point of gravity and serivusness, from the litile 
skirmishes which had preceded it. The young wife, 
this time, did not confine herself to looks of admiration 
and envy. She insisted upon entering the shop—she 
was determined to try on the hat, and ask the price of 
it. On his part, seeing the danger imminent, and 
judging, like a man of sense, that if the threshold of 
that door were once passed, the cursed hat would not 
only be tried on, but bought, at the expense, probably, 
of a whole month’s savings, the husband stood firm, 
and defended his purse, like a desperate man. 

Unfortunately, two of the modistes, who happened 
at this moment to be in the shop, having observed the 
struggle, readily divined its object Whereupon, with- 
out regard to the law of non-intervention, the malicious 
creatures came to the assistance of the young wife, 
by opening the door, the handle of which they saw her 
grasping and endeavouring to turn. The fight was 
no Jonger equal. Without making a scene in the 
street, there was no escape from entering.—The hus- 
band resigned himself to his fate. As he had but too 
justly apprehended—in a few minutes the purchase 





was made, and the hat paid for, with seven beautiful 
five-franc pieces, all new—which I saw glisten 
through the glass of the shop-door, and could count 
gradually, as the unfortunate husband reckoned them 
mournfully into the hand of one of the marchandes de 
modes. 

I think he was a little consoled and cheered to the 
endurance of his destiny, by perceiving how slight 
would have been his chances of success, even if he 
had endeavoured to struggle longer against the incli- 
nation of his wife. It was evident that she had, her- 
self, yielded to a powerful and irresistible temptation; 
—for, it was not enough for her that she had bought 
the hat, but she must carry it away on her head. It 
was necessary to her that the enjoyment of it should 
commence on the instant. Leaving, then, in the shop, 
the straw-hat which she had brought with her, and 
which, though simple and modest, was certainly by 
no means deserving of disdain, she departed with the 
new one, all smiling and glorious. 

In truth she had a good deal of cause for pride— 
for, really, she looked adorable in it! 

Her husband himself, it was evident, however great 
his wrongs from her, could not resist the seduction of 
this magic head-dress—for, as he pursued his path up 
the Rue Vivienne, towards the Place de la Bourse, 
with his pretty wife on his arm, I saw him cast upon 
her, frequently enough, glances of complacency and 
reconciliation. I would not answer for it, however, 
that, in the midst of the disenchantments of the sleep- 
ing-room, he did not experience, that night or the next 
day, a re-action against these good feelings. 

However, that is not our affair. We are writing 
the history of a hat, and not of a household. 

This frail head-gear—that we have watched form- 
ing, thread by thread, riband by riband, flower by 
flower—behold it, then, launched into the world, on a 
very charming head, but endowed with very little 
more brains than the dolls of our modistes! I pray 
that, in the keeping of such a fool, no evil happen to 
this rare child of genius! Let us leave it, in the 
meantime to seek the boulevard, under the protection 
of Heaven. Stormy and threatening as it has begun 
to look, within the last few minutes, we will not doubt 
that Heaven will have pity on it! 


xX. 


It was almost dark. Being with difficulty able to 
continue my external observations, [ quitted the win- 
dow, and walked about the saloon. 

Half-past eight chimed from the pendule. 

“ Madame de Saint-Clair has forgotten me,” thought 
I, “or else her toilet is a little tedious to-night.” 

At that moment, one of the doors of the room 
opened, and Mademoiselle Lise entered, with a candle 
in her hand. 

Mademoiselle Lise, that you may not be ignorant 
of the fact, is the intelligent and faithful femme-de- 
chambre of Madame de Saint-Clair. This girl—na- 
turally very crabbed and disagreeabie—had, at the 
present moment, a certain amiable and gracious air 
which made me tremble—I concluded, at once, that 
she had come to me with some unpleasant message. 

“ Madame will not go out, and has been obliged to lie 
down, by a violent head-ach;—she begs that Monsieur 
will not wait for her any longer,”—said Mademoiselle 
Lise, dissembling but awkwardly a malicious smile. 

As for me, who am the kindest man in the world, 
I took in great seriousness the sad news that Made- 
moiselle Lise had brought me. 

“ Now, truly,” said [, “ this is a very impertinent 
head-ache, which, wholly unannounced, takes the 
liberty to enter a lady's room, while she is dressing! 
Lise, say, I beg of you, to Madame de Saint-Clair, 
how much I am afflicted at leaving her in the arms of 
this untimely visiter.” 
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Thereupon, taking my hat, I departed, not giving 
the charitable creature an opportunity of long enjoying 
the pleasure which she might derive from studying, 
in my countenance, the effect produced there by her 


embassy. 

As I strolled along, by the Rue Vivienne, in the 
direction of the Boulevard, I explained to myself, in 
various ways, this unexpected head-ache of Madame 
de Saint-Clair. I supposed, at first, that, in the vio- 
Jence of a legitimate anger against her dress-maker, 
she had, perhaps, trodden under foot, and torn in 
pieces, the new gown which she was about to put on, 
that evening—which would be quite sufficient to 
cause the invasion of a very reasonable head-ache. 
But every one knows that Madame de Saint-Clair is 
a very angel of patience and mildness. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to refer to other suppositions. I declare 
ingenuously that I refused to admit any which should 
bring the least stigma in the world upon that just con- 
sideration which the lady enjoys, in the most reputable 
and best circles of the Rue de Grammont and the Rue 
Sainte-Anne. 

XI. 


Thanks to the somewhat rich stock of philosophy 
which I possess, and whence I draw, in the hour of 
need, courage against the vicissitudes of life, and con- 
solation for its sorrows!—the strange indisposition of 
Madame de Saint-Clair had not, at the worst, affected 
me either a very long time, or beyond a reasonable 
measure. In fact, I was employing myself in consi- 
dering the means by which I could pass, as pleasantly 
as possible, the remainder of the evening without her, 
—when new events arose, which took that burden off 
my hands. 

Scarcely had I reached the end of the Rue Vivien- 
ne—and nine o'clock was striking on the clock of the 
Palais de la Bourse—when the storm with which the 
sky had, all the evening, been charged, at length burst 
decisively forth. 

As I entered upon the Place de la Bourse, I was 
attacked by a fearful gust of wind, which rushed into 
the Rue Vivienne; lifting up the dust in thick eddies, 
and making the lamps dance like so many swings. 
Then came the lightning and the abrupt thunder- 
bursts; and huge drops of rain began to descend. 

I turned back, and endeavoured to run as far as the 
Galerie Vivienne But the violence of the shower 
left no time for this; and I was compelled to shelter 
myself under the first portecochere that I found empty. 
As chance would have it, this happened to be the very 
one belonging to our Magasin de Modes; and, con- 
sequently fronting the window of the apartment of 
Madame de Saiut-Clair. 

There, a few stragglers, surprised like me by the 
storm, had already come in search of an asylum; and 
—while the rain fell in torrents, and the kennel ruse 
against the walls—there, came many more. Poor 
creatures, who seemed to belong to no sex ;—strange 
apparitions, half drowned; who came in like swim- 
mers, with their heads grotesquely hooded in shawls 
or handkerchiefs, and their gowns or pantaloons 
tucked up, with little enough regard to decency ;— 
each face more piteous and chop-fallen than the 
other;—and of the whole of which I would here 
give a descriptive inventory, were it not that such an 
episode would retard too greatly the march of our 
histury. 


XII. 


The hurricane had soon, however, spent itself. The 
greater number of our shipwrecked companions had 
already risked themselves on the faith of the stars, 
and ventured forth upon their route. I was about 
to depart, myself, when two victims of the storm 
passed before me, more cruelly ill-used by it than 





all the others whom I had just had so much leisure to 
pity. 

At first, I had some difficulty to recognise them ;— 
I could not, however, be mistaken—it was sHE;—it 
was HE! 

Yes! yes!—it was he! It was our excellent and 
miserable husband, drenched in every part, soaked 
through to the very bones! 

It was she! It was our charming giddy-head, 
swamped as if she had fallen into the water! 

As for her hat—-alas! I knew it no more. She had 
still upon her head some shreds of gauze, some stream- 
ing flowers, some dishevelled ribands; but they had 
neither form nor name. It was a hat no longer—it 
was no longer anything! 

Poor drowned bird! Poor young beauty! Poor 
trembling linnet! Oh! what would I not have given, 
in that moment, to press thee to my bosom, to dry 
thee on my heart, to warm thee in mine arms, to wipe 
thine eyes and thy garments! 

And then, each of us had so much need of consola- 
tion! Together, we would have spoken long, and not 
without tears, of the untimely fate of that hat—dead 
almost in the moment of its birth, and which only we 
had known and understood ! 


XIII. 


But a disgrace, which was entirely personal, came 
suddenly, to divert me from this disinterested and ge- 
nerous pity, and to challenge its share of my regrets 
and my sensibility. 

The yonng wife had entered into the shop—no 
doubt to get back her straw hat; happy still, inasmuch 
as there was yet that refuge left, to shelter her head 
te her home! 

A hackney-coach, which splashed me from head to 
foot, stopped before the shop. There, whilst I was 
mentally offering, to those who had bestowed upon me 
that baptism, the benedictions usual in such cases, I 
beheld descend gaily from the ominous carriage, and 
enter, also, into the shop—whom do you think!—The 
fair modiste—who returned, I know. uot whence! 

But, in truth, I had not leisure to reflect long on 
that subject—nor on the sad spectacle which she was 
about to witness in the shop, and the pangs which 
would penetrate the modiste’s maternal heart, on be- 
holding the ravages committed by the tempest upon 
that hat—no doubt the loveliest of all the daughters 
to which her poetic fancy had ever given birth! 

The driver of the hackney-coach—paid beforehand, 
apparently—had remounted his box, and was about to 
depart, when he was called from one of the windows 
of the apartment of Madame de Saint-Clair, by a shrill 
and squeaking voice, which I, at once, recognised for 
that of Mademoiselle Lise. 

This struck me as singular! 

The coachman turned his vehicle, and drew up 
before the door of the house of Madame de Saint-Clair. 

I crossed the street, in haste, and planted myself 
against the wall, a few paces behind the carriage. 

Can you imagine to yourself my surprise when, after 
wailing several minutes, the portecochere was opened, 
and I saw emerge from it, lighted by Mademoiselle 
Lise, and escorted by a very handsome Polish officer 
—Madame de Saint-Clair, lovely as love, and dressed 
like an angel, in a low robe of rose-coloured crape, 
with flowers and ribands in her hair! 

Madame de Saint-Clair, supported by the hand of 
her gallant knight, ascended the coach, with that per- 
fect grace which she communicates to her slightest 
gestures—to her simplest movements. ‘The Polish 
officer followed, and placed himself by her side. 

“To the Opera!’ said he to the coachman, as he 
closed the door. 

And the coach departed—splashing me all over a - 
second time. 
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XIV. 


There was no room for doubt—I was sacrificed. 

Madame de Saint-Clair had loved me three days!— 
The gauze hat had lasted three hours! 

I returned slowly home—very sad and very wet— 
making grave and profound reflections on the instabi- 
bility of women’s affections—and of their hats! 


LETTER OF A FRENCH GOVERNESS TO 
AN ENGLIsH LADY. 


BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 


Tuovsanp thanks, my very dear Miss, for all your 
goodnesses: I you assure that I myself feel quite 
knocked down by your amiability so touching and at- 
tendering. How you were good for me procure the 
situation of instructrice to the minds tenders of the 
youth: the childs of Miladi Bull, who are confideds 
to my cares, are of a beauty dazzling, and of a nature 
extraordinarily drawing-towards. 

How I am rejoiced that the cares of the tenderest 
of the mothers have rendered me capable of to instruct 
the little strangers in every branch of an education 
exalted ; because I feel in myself that I speak and 
write your tongue well like an Englishe. 

Helas! my best friend, some times I am not capable 
to repress the movements of anger at cause of the 
stupidity of the childs: yesterday | could not arrive to 
make the little Bull feel any difference for say “dessus” 
and “dessous,” which are as unlike that possible: I 
cry—“Ah! how you are beast!” forgetting you tell me 
that “ Comme vous eles bete,” mean “ how are you stu- 
pid!” Miladi Bull hear me, and fling herself into an 
anger frightening! 

These littles Bull are engagings to marvel! but as 
to Miladi, it must that I open the heart for you on this 
paper friendly. Miladi Bull is quite impolished, ill- 
honest, starch, and not drawing-towards. She me siops 
from to sing when that she is present: she me defends 
frum to wear some slippers, or some paper-curls to the 
hair: and she me forces of be dressed in great toilette 
at eight hours of the morning. As says our proverb, 
I myself feel obliged for be “ drawn at the four pins” 
all the long of the day, and for her please I not know 
“on which foot for dance.” 

She me say that word “cabbage” is in very bad 
taste, it must say “greens” at cause of the colour: we 
had, the week last, to dinner some cabbage, some peas 
Prussian, and some cabbage-flower. She ask at me— 
“Will you some greens:” I look to the colour of the 
peas Prussian, and I say—*I shall prefer some these 
blues.” Then she laugh of a manner horribly impolish- 
ed, but without me tell that which I say bad. Then 
I thought she had want of some cabbage-flower; and 
as I could not say “green-blossoms,” I say “ Will you 
some yellow, Miladi? She laughed again to the clat- 
ters! I pray you, my dear Miss, to me tell that which 
I have ill said. 

Green detestable!—I it hate; it goes bad with my 
skin brown; and I shall understand never of it the 
meaning! The other day Miladi Bull say—*« Run 
very fast to the green-house, and tell Sir John for 
come to me:” so I put my bonnet, and run almost a 
half league to the alone house I ever see here paint- 
ed in green:—nothing of Sir John:—I come back and 
find Miladi mean the “ serre a fleurs,” when she say 
greenhouse, and not “ maison verte.” 

Before yesterday I was read the roman of “ Red- 
Gauntlet” of Walter (that man of the genius,) when 
Miladi Bull enter, and making the greats eyes, she 
say—* You not read, you mind childs always: bring 
me two quills and the Canary: you forgot to water the 





plants.” I regard the flowers, see their blossoms fen- 
ders quite past from the ardour of the sun, and their 
heads elegants leaning with indisposition: I melted all 
into tears at my negligence; that Walter is witch! I 
pour some water on the souls thirstys and faintings of 
the flowers, then I look in dictionary for “ guill:” I find 
“ plume,” so I run to the library where was Sir John 
—* Have the complaisance, sir, for give me two quills, 
and say me where is Canary?” (Sir John is more 
honest in his manners than Miladi, and always say to 
me “my dear.”) He answer—* My dear, Canary is 
a large island in the Sea Atlantique, near to the coast 
of the Afrique. Eh, la! what for Miladi make me a 
ridicule, for me send to carry large island! 

Miladi goes to a large Evening yesterday, and while 
she herself dress, she me sends fur riband for her 
waist: she not like that which I bring, and say at me 
—*The riband shall be watered ; and quill this lace on 
my dress.” I take the dress, and think she have want 
for it to be garnished with feathers, as I find “ quill” 
mean “ plume.” I sew the lace and add feathers very 
gentille, and Miladi want riband watered, 1 make it 
wet with sponge, I think for make it fit close the waist 
of Miladi. Oh, la! she herself throw into an anger 
frightening again, and say at me that “ guill” mean 
“ tuyeau,” and “ riband watered” mean “ ruban moire.” 
You have more of idioms in your tongue than I no 
thought. 

When I arrive here, the girls dears make me to see 
a cat and her littles. I ery—*O the cat superbe, with 
her littles also! Oh the genteel smalls beasts!” They 
ask at me—* What will you say by her littles?” “I 
wish to say ‘ ses Petits’ the little childs of the cat, my 
dears loves.” 

The little Bulls laughs to the tears even, and then 
say that littles cats not named “ childs” nor “ genteels.” 
Sir John say at me—“ My dear, you say “ gentille” im 
French, that is “ nice” in English; and my naughty 
girls langh because you say “ genteel small beasts,” in- 
stead of “ nice little animals.” 

To-day we expect some world to dinner, and I my- 
self arranged to marvel, in a gown rose, and capped 
in a cap of blue tender, garnished with buttons of 
roses, and teeth of wolf, and ears of hare in satin 
thought-coloured. I pass near te Miladi Bull, and she 
say at me, in anger—*“ What adash you cut! why you 
are more like a Merry Andrew or a Jack Pudding 
than a respectable governess.” 

I you pray, my dear Miss, fur tell who are these gen- 
tlemen, Mr. John Pudding and Mr. Andrew, whom she 
named Gay? and also what she mean by cutting a 
dash, which I find in the dictionary “ coupant un trait!” 
Mon Dieu! elle est drole, cette femme! 

At dinner she cut a large rosbf, and I say Miladi— 
“ How you are good dissector!” She laugh (always 
laugh, that woman there) and say—*“ Not dissector, 
but carver.” 

I do not like her contradict, but I know well that 
“carver” will be in French “ sculpteur;” so I say only, 
“ Thank you, Miladi, I ignoranted that ;” and she laugh 
again. 

It was there some of ladies at dinner who ask at 
me if I love the music? J cry, “Oh yes! I love that 
dear music to the folly: we had a music charming in 
the bosom of our family: my sister oldest can touch 
delightfully; my sister young pinches of a manner 
extraordinary; and I have a brother who gives of a 
style astonishing.” The lady fixed me, and then clat- 
tered with laugh. (Mon Dieu! the Englishes are very 
unpolished!) Then she say— What you mean by say 
one touches, another pinches, and another gives, in 
speaking of music?” 

I answer to her—“ We others French say always, 
‘touch the piano,’ ‘pinch the harp,’ or ‘the guiiar,’ 
and ‘give of the horn: my family are alls very 
strongs. 





“FALLING 


IN LOVE.” 
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“FALLING 


IN LOVE.” 


“Julia. But tay, 


‘say, Lucettta. now we are alone, 
Would’st thou then counsel me to fall un love? 
“Luedta, Ay, Madam ; so you stumble not unheedfully.” 
Two Gentlemen of Ve 


“Fa unc in love,” and “forming an attachment,” as 
different in appearance as the tumbling down of a 
house and the building one, and yet amounting to the 
very same thing, are both of them the common mode 
of expressing or describing the feelings of one sex to- 
wards the other. “Falling” in love implies an invo- 
luntary action; “forming” an attachment, as cool and 
collected a piece of business as putting together a 
child’s geographical puzzle-map; and not unlike either, 
for the sofi passion is composed also of all sorts, sizes, 
and shapes, forming a whole, it is true, but connected 
by all the incongruities, contradictions, and whimsica- 
lities in human nature. But, that which most bothers 
those who do not believe in magnetising people is, 
that one man becomes passivnately enamoured of that 
which to another is positively, not only a matter of in- 
difference, but actually disagreeable; and though the 
lines of beauty are laid down, as by Burke in his 
“sublime and beautiful,” as a principle, it is much to 
be doubted whether or no those who possess them the 
least have not their full share of the pleasure arising 
from them. Of this we have examples daily, against 
almost all the rules of nature. Brabantio says of his 
daughter, when he finds she has secretly married 
Othello— 

“ A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 

Blush’'d at itself; and she, in spite of nature, 

Of years, of country, credit, every thing, 

To ‘ fall in love’ with what she feared to look on!” 


Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” has given 
as many receipts for love as Dr. Kitchener has sauces 
for fish; aud Shakspeare seems to have believed in 
them— 

“I therefore vouch again, 

That, with some mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 

Or with some dram, conjur’d to the effect, 

He wrought upon her.” 


Ferraud, who wrote a treatise on “ Love Melan- 

choly,” says—“ This passion is the strongest in our 
nature, and is very dangerous unless it be stopped in 
time ; it enters at the eyes, and instantly mounts to the 
brain; then it descends to the heart, affects the lungs, 
and speedily inflames the liver, unless extinguished.” 
By this he means, that like a thief he gets in at the 
window, and runs straight up stairs to the maids’ bed- 
rooms, where the mischievous fellow sets fire to the 
house by knocking down the candle on a basket of 
linen; and, the devouring element spreading through- 
out the building, the whole is about to be sacrificed 
unless the engines are set to work, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of water be at hand. Thus, according to the au- 
thor, “ Love has eyes.” 
_ To those persons who have their “ precious sight,” it 
is highly probable that love does enter at the eyes, for 
he is often seen at the window when he dares not 
come to the door. But how does he take possession 
of those unfortunate creatures who are deprived of the 
light of heaven, many of whom are born blind, and re- 
main so for life? There is a singular contradiction of 
what Ferraud advances in the following story of a 
youth who was couched at the age of twenty, and 
whose bandage was removed a few days after by his 
amistress, to whom he had been long attached. 

“I am now,” said she, “taking off the binding, 
though, when I consider what I am doing, J tremble 





with apprehension that, although I have from my 
very childhood loved you, dark as you were, and 
though you had conceived so strong a luve for me, you 
will find there is such a thing as beauty, which may 
ensnare you into a thousand passions of which you are 
now innocent, and tear you from me forever. There- 
fore, beture I put myself to that hazard, tell me in what 
manner that love you always professed fur me entered 
into your heart; for its usual admission is by the 
eyes?” The young man answered,“ Dear girl, if I am 
to lose by sight the soft pantings [ have always felt 
when I heard your voice; if 1 am no more to distin- 
guish the step of her 1 love when she approaches me, 
but to change the sweet and frequent pleasure for 
such an amazement as I knew during the little time I 
saw ; or if I am to have any thing beside, which may 
take from me the sense of what I had most pleasing 
to me at that time, (which apparition it seems was 
you,) pull out those eyes before they lead me to be 
ungrateful to you, or undo myself. I wished for them 
but to see you; deprive me of them if they are to 
make me forget you.” He showed, in fact, but very 
little idea of any thing, which had not been received 
by the ears. Here, then, “Love was blind.” 

A French author says, with great beauty and sim- 
plicity—* Sion me demande pourquoi je I’aimais, je 
dirai parceque c’etoit elle, parceque c’etoit moi.” Every 
one must feel this, and will allow that it is the je ne 
scais quoi, the indefinable something, which entangles 
our affections, and from which we are, on that very 
accoynt, unable to escape. Like a fly in a cobweb, 
we find ourselves overcome by an almost invisible 
power, and generally an invincible one. 

Voltaire, who is seldom serious, and who turns all 
our best feelings into ridicule, making us often laugh 
when we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, tickling 
us to death, (as a man did his wife in Parisa few years 
ago by tying her hands and feet, and tickling her into 
convulsions,) finely describes true love—* Il ne eon- 
naissait l’amour auparavant que comme un peche dont 
on s’accuse en confession; il apprit a le connoitre 
comme un sentiment aussi noble que tendre, qui peut 
elever J'ame autant que l’amollir, et produire meme 
quelquefois des vertus.” 

Addison observes—“The passion of love is the 
most general concern among men: one common cala- 
mity makes them extremely affect each other, though 
they differ in every other respect.” Advice on such 
a subject, or any thing like opposition, fans the flame, 
and reminds us of one friend asking another concern- 
ing a lady he was about to marry, and on hearing 
something half uttered to her prejudice, stopping him 


-short with—* Hush, I married her yesterday.” The 


ancients represent Love by two Cupids—Epac 2 Avrepwe 
—like the Siamese youths, mutually dependent on each 
other ; thereby meaning that love cannut exist without 
reciprocity, and that when one boy dies, the odds are 
that the other does. This curious phenomenon is @ 
good symbol,—though perhaps the cameleon is equally 
80. 

“ Hark ye, sir!” says Speed, “ though the cameleon 
Love can feed on air, I am one that am nourished by 
my victuals, and must have meat.” 

The holy fathers represented Cherubim—those 
funny little faces with wings and no bodies, which we 
see in all the Roman Catholic churches—as spiritual 
Cupids, deprived of their mischievous qualities on 
losing their terrestrial ‘body. 1 cannot help here re- 
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lating a very pleasant though ridiculous story of these 
little chubby fellows flitting round the ark when it 
landed, and constantly saying, “How d'ye do, Mr. 
Noah? How d’ye do, Mr. Noah?’—* Pretty well, 
thank ye,” says Noah; “ but won't you walk in, and 
sit down?"—* Can't, thank ye, Mr. Noah—got no bot- 
tom, Mr. Noah!” 

So long as these little fellows retain their entire 
shape, they tease all mankind, womankind, and wo- 
man-unkind ; for, although there are many prudes who 
affect to keep window and door tight closed, the little 
rascal is sure to creep in somewhere; and then, like 
the thief, he plays the devil, and sets fire to every 
thing. 

Whatever Burton may prescribe, or Ferraud ordain, 
Ovid adds his testimony to the incurability of this 
passion— 

“Nulla medicabilis arte.” 


And I know no remedy which can be proposed, unless 
an old woman by way of antidote—cure there is none 
—since even “an oyster may be crossed in love.” 

Afier all, we can only say of “falling in love”—if 
it be a man—why, then, as the French say, “ Qu’i 
tombe bien.” If he “ forms” an attachment, let him 
“ mind his eye ;” for in this case a ladder is necessary, 
and he may, if he be not on his guard, knock Cupid 
from the top to the bottom. If it be a woman (as 
“ forming” an attachment is supposed to be the more 
proper mode of expressing “a preference,” as it is call- 
ed.)—since we must not say they “fall in love,” let 
them take care they do not slip, or, as Lucetta says, 
“stumble unheedfully.” 

“Tl est plus dangereux de glisser sur le gazon que 
sur la glace.” H. 

TT 
NEWSPAPERS. 


WE are indebted to the Italians for the idea of 
newspapers. The title of their gazetlas was most pro- 
bably derived from a small coin peculiar to the city 
of Venice, called Gazetta, which was the common 
price of their newspapers. It has also been said to be 
derived from the Latin gaza, which would colloquially 
lengthen into gazetta, and signify a little treasury of 
news. 

Newspapers then took their origin in that principal 
land of modern politicians, Italy; and under the go- 
vernment of that aristocratical republic, Venice. The 
first paper was a Venetian one, and that appeared only 
monthly. It was the newspaper of the government 
The Venetian Gazetta was afterwards adopted by 
other governments, and for one solitary government 
gazette we see what an inundation of newspapers has 
burst upon us in different parts of the world. Mr 
Chalmers, in his life of Ruddiman, gives a curious 
particular of these Venetian gazettes. “A jealous 
government did not allow a printed newspaper; and 
the Venetian gazetta continued long after the inven- 
tion of printing, to the close of the sixteenth century, 
and even to our own days, to be distributed in manu- 
script.” In the Maglhabechian library at Florence, 
are thirty volumes of Venetian gazettas, all in manu- 
script. Mr. Chalmers discovers in England the first 
newspaper. “It may gratify national pride,” he says, 
“to be told that mankind are indebted to the wisdom 
of Elizabeth, and the prudence of Burleigh, for the 
first newspaper. The period of the Spanish armada 
is also the epoch of a genuine newspaper. In the 
British museum are several newspapers, which had 
been printed while the Spanish fleet was in the 
English channel: during the year 1588. It was a 
wise policy to prevent, during a period of general 
anxiety, the danger of false reports, by publishing real 
information. The earliest newspaper is entitled — 
‘The English Mercurio,’ which, by authority, was 








imprinted at London by her Highness’s printer, 1588.” 
These, however, were only extraordinary gazettes, and 
not regularly published; and it appears that even in 
this obscure origin they were skilfully directed by the 
policy of that great statesman, Burleigh; who, to in- 
flame the national feeling, gives an extract of a letter 
from Madrid, which speaks of putting Elizabeth to 
death, and describes the instruments of toriure on 
board the Spanish fleet. The first newspaper in the 
collection at the British museum, is marked No. 50, 
and is in Roman, not in Black letter. It contains the 
usual articles of news, like the London Gazette of the 
present day. In that curious paper there is intelligence, 
dated from Whitehall, on the 23d of July, 1588.— 
Under the date of July 26th, there is the following 
notice: “ Yesterday the Scots’ ambassador being intro- 
duced to Sir Francis Walsingham, had a private audi- 
ence of her Majesty, te whom he delivered a letter 
from the King his master, containing the most cordial 
assurances of his resolution to adhere to her Majesty’s 
interests, and to those of the Protestant religion. And 
it may not here be improper to take notice of a wise 
and spirited saying of this young Prince, (James, who 
was then twenty-two) to the Queen’s minister at his 
court; ‘That all the favour he expected from the 
Spaniards was, the courtesy of Polypheme to Ulysses, 
to be the last devoured.’” The aptness of King James’s 
classical saying carried it from a newspaper into history. 

In the reign of Queen Anne there was but one 
daily paper, the ot!.ers were weekly. Some endea- 
voured to introduce literary subjects, and other topics 
of more general speculation. Sir Richard Steele, then 
formed the plan of his Jailer. He designed it to em- 
brace the three provinces of manners, of letters, and 
of politics. The public were to be conducted insen- 
sibly into so different a track from that to which they 
had hitherto been accustomed. Hence politics were 
admitted into his paper. But it remained for the more 
chaste genius of Addison to banish this disagreeable 
tupic from his elegant pages. The writer of polite 
letters felt himself degraded by sinking into the dull 
narrator of political events. From this time news- 
papers and periodical literature became distinct works. 


RECIPES. 
SAVOY BISCUITS. 


Grate some lemon-peel, divide the yelks from the 
whites of twenty eggs; work the yelks well, and add 
one and a half pound of sugar to them. Add half 
the whites, whipped strong to the mixture, and gra- 
dually, as you keep stirring, fuurteen ounces of flour; 
add the grated lemon-peel. 

With the large screw funnel lay out the biscuits on 
paper; sift fine sugar dust over them; bake them. 


PATIENCE BISCUITS. 

Whip up ten whites of eggs, adding eleven ounces 
sugar in powder, and fourteen ounces flour, with rasp- 
ing of cedratys. With the large screw funnel lay 
them out the size of a halfpenny, and bake them. 


CASE BISCUITS. 


When the paste is run out, sift over the biscuits 
coarse sugar; put them in the oven, and as the sugar 
dissolves, give your paper case to each,a shape. A 
square is usual. 


BROWN BISCUITS. 

Mix brown pulverised bread with the flour: for the 

rest see Savoy Biscuits. Bake them in moulds, with 
eight sheets of paper under them. 





